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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By Professor THOMAS WOODY 


; 
UNIVERSITY | NNSYLVANIA 
[ walked, last summer, in a Moscow street man Memorial Library of Education, 
‘t much bother ratch my fee . . : 1 
t much bother to watch my feet University of Pennsylvania. The contents 
mpared with Philly, the crowds were rar :, : : : 
. . ’ ; have been studied and the titles classifi 
traffic cops hadn’t much business there— ; ‘ 
under five main heads: 


t chanced one day, as I watched them not, 


t they took me into the Gostzdot— 
’? you'll be sure to exclain 


I. Those dealing most intimately w 


w what is that, various phases of the child’s env 


I’d better just pause right now and explain: ronment 
s » publishing house where they print ‘‘ propa ~_ - 
sy 8 vi . 1] rhe wonder world Ol machines 
gandy’’; : 
inventions. 


her things, too, if they come in handy 


III. Stories, from far and ne: 





{nd whom did I meet but a man, Mexeen, 
had more kids’ books than I’d ever seen: IV. Conundrums and STOries, testing 
i new from every strand— and directing perception 
a, Caen, Saeaee -_ lagiees See V. Purely imaginative and 
1 and strange, his own possessions ; Ry : 
atten, onik:; Giet entiiieds.. . boisterous entertainment 
The books in I are primarily about 
[r was thus, in an unexpected and aim- the child’s own self-world and phases of th 
ss fashion, that this note on children’s not-self-world with which a close ident 
>) stories about 


Its prepara-_ is felt; (b) animal life; (« 
pets; (d) health and hygiens 
children’s organiza 


rature came to be written. 
n did not, however, continue along such 
remeditated paths. It was my good  toy-makers, and (f 
tune to meet a few of the authors in an 


rely unofficial and informal manner: 
Samples ous natural 


tions. 
In I (a) one encounters children 
situations, surrounded by 





\lexeen, Marshak and Chukovski. 
children’s books were secured chiefly world of interesting things, living and m 
m the State Publishers (Gosizdot) in ing. Vengrov, in ‘‘Cheerekee e Puzrek 
Moscow; the others were picked up in_ introduces birds, squirrels, dogs, hor 
Nizhni-Novgorod, Kazan, Vladikavkaz, COWS, loaded sleds, chickens, goats me 
Batum, Odessa and Leningrad. Sixty-two with tractors, men installing electri: hts 
fferent titles were collected and are avail- and mother with the baby. All are doing 
ible for American students in the Penni- real things. Vanyushka appears with a hot 
: 
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cheese pie (yes, you ean se steaming 


and explains dog, who asks 


for some 
Greet \ br 
I ’ + + ‘ 
Guryan pictures ‘‘Achmet and the Veg 
etable Garden’’—a real garden from which 


steal: the children 


thieves actually try to 


protect it 


Who just ] behind the 1 
Glided softly t gh the gate? 
There uy the ith he stands 
With the ers | g shadows blends 
There uj the irder bed 

In the onlight silvery-clad, 
Kids ca ( i ly see the thief 


Unsuspecting any grief 


Mouth filled with a ripe tomat 
Digging up a nice potato . 
Shura whispers, ‘‘Come at once 
Do not give the thief a chance 


felled him, 
Held and dragged him 


[To the Cheka, 


Seized, and 
I suppose! ] 


Mirovitch’s ‘‘Nasha Ulitza’’ gives a col 
orful picture of what goes on in ‘‘Our 
Street.’’ Michailovski tells of Natasha 


who, by the way, did not like her Kasha, 


For the spoon was large 
And the porridge dry; 

It had 
Which 


no sugar. 


made her cry. 


But in spite of all this, she must protect it 
against dog and eat and cock and hen, who 
all seem to prize it highly. Mexeen touches 
a similar theme in ‘‘Kto Smel, Tot e Syel.’’ 
‘V Dyetskom Sadu,’’ 
school girls of Tver, has short pieces about 
‘*The ‘‘On the Machine,’’ ‘‘The 
Crows,’’ ‘‘In the Snow,’’ ‘‘About the 
Fire,’’ ‘‘Summer’’ ‘*Red October.”’ 
There is purposeful motion in every pic- 


a collection by pre- 
River,’’ 
and 


ture. Kolya, only seven, is hurrying to the 


kindergarten. He likes to go. It is pleas- 


+ 


ant to work and play, and sometimes fight, 


with comrades there. To-day he’s going 
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earlier, for, he explains, in answer to | 


mother’s question, the teacher has pron 


ised to ove them a saw; he has decided 


make an aeroplane, and must be ther 


He is in 


sees him hurrying; he gets the 


i 


to get the saw. 
sees him sawing; and he 
or, at least, the wings 
Fedorehenko depicts primi 
various 


travel in parts of the world: 


Laplander and his reindeer, the Eski 
dog-team, the elephant, broncho, ass 
camel; and 

The ost : 

Which runs s Tast 

When it starts to trot 

Better | fast 

hat is, if 1 want 

Io prevent ist 


Marshak’s ‘‘ Master’’ 
red-shirted, 


(carpenter 
attractive, youth! 
the 


many 


a most 
(I’m 
‘*That’s al 


Bolshevik on eover aware, ¢ 


course, that will say: 
other bit of their exquisite, but fiendis! 
propaganda’’) who meanders through tl 
pages, in vivid pictorial form, chopping 


sawing, driving nails and, meanwhile, lets 
us know that, though, as a carpenter, 


I’m really quite a master, 
A buffet is too hard an object, 
A bench had better be my project 
It will go much faster. 
Then the hammer downward went, 
Like a worm the nail has bent; 
So another one he took 
But it bent just like a hook 
That darn nail just drives me mad! 
It is crooked, bent and bad... 
To make a bench is no good game 
Guess I’ll try a picture frame... 
Many of the books deal with life 
school, though it is not so indicated in the 
titles. The Hedgehog, a monthly magazin: 
for children of the earliest school years, had 
an interesting story, ‘‘Bukan,’’ in the fift] 
number, 1928. The theme, the necessity of 
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setting a good example, is one that often 
appears : 
One day, when I came to school, I was met 


by Mishka Gorokoff. 


+ 


‘* Have you seen what an ass 
Sukan?’’ he asked. ‘‘N 
wheref’’ ‘*Oh, in the wall-newspaper; come, 
look.’’ I pulled off my coat, took my books a: 
There, on the wall, hung 


hey made of our 


we ran to the upper hall. 
ir wall-newspaper—‘‘ Boodt Gotov,’’ [which say 
English, ‘‘Be Ready’’]. Gorokoff showed 
the notice, under the heading: ‘‘Shame!’’ I read 
this: ‘‘In the class D, the student Bukanoff sleeps 
luring lessons almost every day. Every one 
lass works except Bukanoff, who does not want t 
lo anything. He ought to be an example to others, 
but he only hinders them. Shame, Bukanoff, you’l! 


have to pull up...’’ 


Mexeer, too, takes us to school with him, 
but in a merrier fashion, even though his 
subject is a sick one: ‘‘Kak Alla Kvorala,’’ 
or ‘‘How Alla Fell Ill.’’ The children are 
counted; one is missing; work goes for 
ward, all but Alla’s; finally her schoolmates 
dictate a note to Alla which Aunt Inna 
writes down. We shall let her read it 
aloud: 

Hello, greetings, Alla dear! 

For three days you’ve not been here. 
Please inform us what’s gone wrong, 
What is it keeps you ’way so long? 
If it be, mayhap, your soles 

Have acquired too many holes, 

And it’s they that make you stay, 
We'll send new ones right away. 


Too much space has been given to these ; 
one must hasten on. Let’s catalog a few of 
I (b) and (ec) without much comment. 
Kovalenski tells of ‘‘An Unruly Goat, A 
Little Pig and Sundry Domestie Animals’’ ; 
Bianki deseribes the winter life of animals 
in his ‘‘Snow Book’’; the Koloboffs take 
children to the seaside, or, mayhap, just to 
the aquarium, to see the Wonder-Fish and 
hear about ‘‘the needle-fish, who does not 
sew a dress but only looks like a needle 
which, by the way, does not amount to the 
same thing’’; Garkhin’s book deals just 
with ‘‘Bears’’ and is not particularly Rus- 
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sian; Zhitkoff leads an elephant, her baby 
and some natives through fifteen thrilling 
pages (the baby is only twenty-one and 
will not be big and strong, he says, till he 
reaches forty) and a pet monkey, in green 
paper dress, is allowed to play his pranks 
for the entertainment of youth, in twenty 
three; Chukovski’s ‘‘Chicken”’ is quit 
small, holds his head up very proudly, and 
eats worms—is, in fact, just like an Ameri 


ean chicken, though I don’t remember 
having seen one dance through the pages ot! 
a child’s book in such an intriguing mat 

ner; Fedorchenko’s ‘‘Grief for One an 
Joy for the Other’’ presents a sow and her 
eleven sons and daughters, all in the pink 
of condition, and dearly beloved; in gaudy, 
yet pleasing pages, the same author ac 
quaints the world of Octabrists and Pio 
neers with ‘Birds, Wet and Dry, Good and 
Bad’’: and, in the ‘‘Zoological Garden,”’ 
porcupine, giraffe, 


introduces monkeys, 


anteater, bison, rhinoceros, walrus, kan 
garoo (all with quite realistic illustrations 


and an appealing antelope: 


Wait a little; don’t elope 
Gentle-legged antelope 


I would stand here, I would wa 
Did my heart not palpitate, . 
Ears so keen and heart so shy 


These are reasons why I fly. 
note ‘‘To the Readers’’ of the 


Forest Newspaper, Bianki expresses thi 
idea that 


In a 
‘‘in ordinary newspapers one 
usually writes only for grown-up people. 
sut it is interesting for children to know 
how the animals, birds and insects of the 
forest live.’’ My copy falls open at page 


eighteen; the most prominent headline, 


City News, arrests attention. Under a 
subhead, ‘‘ Roof Concerts,’’ one reads: ‘‘ At 
night, the cats’ concerts are given on the 
roofs. Cats like them very much. Some- 
times the concerts end in violent 


(How like 
‘*‘About the Atties’’ 


fights 
among the singers.’’ grand 


opera in Vienna!) 
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gives the results of a reporter’s investiga- 
tion among the feathered population: 


has lately 


A member of the Forest Neu paper 


visited many houses of the central part of the city, 
in order to get acquainted with the conditions of 
ife among the attic dwellers. The birds occupy 
ing these places, it was found, are very well satis 
fied with their homes. Whoever is cold presses 
himself to the warm chimneys and thus has a free 
heating system. The doves are already sitting on 
their eggs. The sparrows and jackdaws through 
the whole city are collecting hair and feathers for 


their soft feather-beds. The birds complain only 


about cats and street boys who ruin their nests 


that 


his 


advise S 


Notice’’ 
starling to 


‘An Important 
‘‘whoever wants a 
garden should begin preparing an apart- 
It must be clean and 
that the 
not the cat.’’ 


Verayskaya’s 


live in 


ment for him at once. 
doors SO 
get in; but 
** Hedgehog,”’ 
squirrel, ‘‘The Little Devil,’’ 
Nyman’s little dog ‘‘ Polka,’’ and Guryan’s 
really deserve much more than 


equipped with small 


starling ean 
Prec shv in s 


and Lena 


‘*Tnsects”’ 
The realistic pictures can 
but the resolution 


mere mention. 
not be re produced here; 
not to quote any more may be relaxed for 
the lines on the old lamp in the kitchen 


window: 


\ crescent moon in sky of night, 
Kitchen lamp is burning bright, 
All around, its glow of light 

Marks a circle broad and white. 


From the garden, through the yard, 


Come the insects, flying hard; 
l ¢ 


At the lamp they whirl and stop, 
dead they drop. 


On the table 


A eonsiderable number of books for 
young children have an educational signifi- 
eance, from the standpoint of health, clean- 
liness, evolution of new social consciousness 


and development of sentiment in support 


of the new régime. Propaganda against 
vermin appeared in a poem, published as a 
broadside and flung all over Russia, 


wherein the unspeakables bewailed the 
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times, assuring each other that the procla 
mation against them is a very serious mat 
ter, inasmuch as Lenin himself has set h 
hand to it! 
Mexeen’s 


This could be appreciated b: 


adults. ** Mosquito, ”’ whic} 
‘‘was born in a swamp and had dew for a 
drink,’’ wings its way through his pages 
and straight into the village, where it takes 
up its cheerful song, ‘‘Do, do, do, now I 
have a good dinner.’’ It bites the 
child; father, children, bird, dog, cat and 


rooster start in animated pursuit of th 
In ‘‘Kto Katalsva Na Masches 


sleeping 


mosquito. 
nye,’’ the same author tells the little gir! 
who has just waked up and asked for a 
automobile ride that, at any rate, she can 
With teeth, han 


combed, s! 


go until she has washed. 
and face shining and hair 
again, but, of course, can’t go ti 
This her 
answer is that she must eat first. 
fast dispatched, she still can’t go becaus: 
she has forgotten her brother, Leshenka 
When he is dressed, both enjoy the ride. 
In ‘‘Kudelia,’’ a little book of 
stories for children of tender 
Zamoiski, a soldier of the Red Army brings 


light to the village: 


appears 


dressed. done. to request, thi 


Bre ak 


short 


years, by) 


unknow 


} 


good do 


Markutino is and 


is bad, and there is no 


The 
The school 


Instead of a cooperative store a fat [private] s 


village quiet 


ls roods 
g ° 


keeper se] 
It’s hard to live there. 


there f 


But one day eame a soldier of the R 


} 


Army, Sergei, and got all the village boys toget 


‘*Listen, your place is no good. Do you eall this 
life?’’ 

‘“Why not?’’ asked the boys. 

‘*You’ll have to change it completely.’’ And } 
began telling them how people in other villages 
g a new, happy life. 
*“ Well, if itll wor! 


But you know w! 


and in the cities, were livir 
The boys agreed with him. 
we can change our life too. 
our people are like.’’ 
‘*T know everything!’’ said Sergei. 
On the next day, he called the boys toget! 
again. 
‘*T’va 
We'll have to fight it! 


found that many of distill alco! 


you 


here. 
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The boys were not quite sure. ‘‘They’ll beat us 


for %.”” 
Sergei clenched his fists. ‘‘Let them try 
We've seen worse parasites; indeed, they ‘ll beat 


‘9? 


you! But we’ll show them! 
They went to the teacher. 
here. What’s your opinion?’’ 
‘*Right!’’ said the teacher, ‘‘I’m with you.’’ 
‘*Shall we vote?’’ 
‘*Don’t have to vote for this. 
They shouted for a long time and finally de 
i ided: ‘‘ First of all we'll publish a daily bulletin 


**We have no culture 


” 


to agitate the people.’’ 
‘*Right,’’ agreed the doctor. 
discussing the new 


Immediately they began 


paper. The teacher consented to correct the mis 
' takes and write an article about the school. 
ave a long talk on cooperation; every one was 
busy. Many of the boys were literate and Sergei 
had some magazines with him. They cut out thi 

tures, and pasted Lenin’s on the first page; they 
illed their paper Away with Darkness. The chair 
man came, looked and said: ‘‘This is all right!’’ 

‘*Write,’’ said the boys. ‘‘ Write all about th 

arity committee. It works terribly.’’ 

The people wondered greatly when they saw th: 
wall-newspaper with pictures in it. They all read 
t. Some of them did not like it that their names 
written under the article about the alcohol; 


Serge 


were 

and that pictures were drawn. 

grumbled the distillers. 

around the paper, read it 

aloud and laughed. Then came Mitka and Vaska, 
They read the paper and then walked to on 


‘*That’s no good,’’ 


Children gathered 


la 
Mitka said: ‘‘Come on, Vaska, let’s write in the 
paper, too.’’ 
‘‘O. K. What about?’’ 
‘*How, what about? Why, 
lrinks every night and beats your mother .. .’’ 





that your old man 


Other books for children, having a dis- 
tinetly propagandist character, are Barto’s 
‘‘First of May,’’ which shows the world of 
youth in festive mood; and the ‘‘ Children’s 
International,’’ by Gralitz, which depicts 
children of all parts of the world: 


At the House of Children, ‘‘ Muravay,’’ 
A solemn meeting’s held to-day 

To debate a serious question, 

Get from each one his suggestion. 

Yes, the problem’s grave indeed: 

‘*How can life from care be freed, 

Be made full of joy instead, 
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For all those who earn their bread?’’ 
Well, at length it was decided 

’'T would be best if all resided 
Labored, drank and ate, in common, 
And divided tasks like rations, 

Each and all unto their stations. 
Then bold Waldemar arose, 

Said he’d something to propose, 
Asked them for their close attentio 
To the task of the convention: 
‘*Having only Russians in it 

Gives our group a narrow limit; 
There are many more besides us. 

Let them come and sit amongst 

Let them visit and inform 

How they work in shop and farm. 

In one word, let it be planned 

That children come from every land .. .’’ 


From such serious problems even Com 
munist children are, it seems certain, some- 
times drawn to frivolity. Books 
about toys and their makers have been 
That the toys them 


mere 


made quite attractive. 
selves are even more so, any one knows who 
has seen the shops. The bear and muzhtk, 
both in shops and in ‘‘Toys,’’ by Olsufeva, 
are active fellows. Mayakovski’s ‘‘Kon- 
Ogon’’ shows the hobby-horse as he grows: 
platform, mane, colors, tail and wheels, too, 
for 

Whoever rides 

Right well he feels 

That 

Without 


one gets nowhere 


his wheels. 


The toymaker himself, Matvey Gregor 
vitch Zhukov, is not really as terrifying as 
his huge, black, beard at first 
The 


as he approaches and 


bristling 


suggests. children stop playing 


each Ole 


**mazlo’”’ 
cries: 


‘Uncle Matvey, make me a toy 
‘*All right. I’ll make you on 
Soon the holiday comes; then each gets ¢ 


Uncle Matvey’s house for the toys. 
too. Uncle Matvey brings the toys to the porch i: 


a basket and gives every one a tov ‘* Take, 
children, play and be merry!’’ 
The first time Kuzka got a wind-mill; the second 


time, a wooden horse. It was some hors 
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like an arch; mane, in wave ind a tail just like 
a cl f Its f t leg lifted, as if pawing th 
Ly ind the whole rst just { t set it 
the ground, f t will gallop away and 
y ‘ be ab to cat t vain ! 
Ix b | 1s se f tw weeks t 


There is probably nothing more signifi- 


eant about the Russia of to-day than the 
‘conception of the necessity of ma- 
chines. A farmyard full of snorting trac- 


tors and, not far distant, a group ol 
peasants reaping and threshing by hand, 
typified for me the old that is already giv- 
ing way slowly before the new order of life. 
Social and political provisions have been 
proposed, based on the assumption of an 
industrialized, vigorous, productive Russia. 


‘*Electrifikatzie’’ is not only to light Rus- 


Her 


motor 


sia; aS a project it stirs her soul. 


leaders dream of a _ paradise of 
trucks, tractors, steam shovels, skyscrapers 
and traveling cranes, the income from the 
manipulation and exploitation of which 
shall improve the conditions of every one 
who contributes something by his own 
activity of mind or body. 

This dreaming of the miracles of the age 
of steam, steel and electricity has almost 
eliminated any need for fairy stories. In 
fact, the latter seem tame by comparison. 
These tales of super-fairyland (Group IT) 
are entrancingly displayed in Marshak’s 
Wonders’”’ 
writer, the postal system and a street-car; 
in Zhitkoff’s ‘‘ About This Book,’’ a book 
about the development of (for 
children of the middle Mar- 
shak’s ‘‘ Yesterday and To-day’’; in Smir- 
noff’s ‘‘Egor, the Mechaniec’”’ 
‘*Who is rapid 
forms of transportation, and 
‘*Builders.’’ All of them demand atten- 
tion; but Vengroff’s ‘‘Songs of October,’ 
from the 


the front 


** Seven among them, a type- 


printing 
years); in 


: Sehwartz’s 
Faster?’’ a survey of 


Mexeen’s 


in brilliantly illustrated pages 


charge of red soldiers, inside 
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cover, to the blue-smocked blacksmiths, who 
hammer out red sickles, on the back page 
In their turn, I am sure, 


all shout for it. 


‘‘ehildren ery for it.’” On a sample page, 


an electric station is being erected; on thi 
next, the juice already floods the wires and 
shi ds its glow into hitherto dark corners o 


hear them 


the izba. Listen, you can 
shouting: 
} } + 
H iv s qu k y | l y 
Hoist f+ 1 } 
Cy e ¢ } thers all tocet y 
| y y hl 
All te cet r let Ss pu 
( r vy brothers. a t 
Now it’s g g right 
The ma e 1s ru! g, purrs 1 purrs 
While to the lamp the current runs 
Looks just like a little bottl 


With its bottom made of glass, 
Looks just like a tiny sur 
Pasted to ou 


r eelline 


Group III is made up of more elaborat: 
stories, less fully illustrated, and intended, 
more advanced 


as a rule, for children of 


reading ability. It contains also some old 
fairy stories and Mother Goose rhymes 

some of them with an unexpected twist 
Among the former are Akulshin’s ‘‘ Bright 
Mittens,’’ Prishvin’s ‘‘Yarik,’’ a 
the first which is 
Treacherous 
Lake.’ 
‘* Dzhangir-Bai,’’ a story for young people, 


dog 
called 
and Bi- 


story, part of 


‘* The 


anki’s ‘‘ Phantom 


Sausage,’ 


Borisoglebski 's 


is filled with sweeping word-pictures of the 
Kirghiz country: 


Wide 


Immense 


and free spreads the Kirghizian plain. 


and boundless it runs down from thé 
heights of the Urals and loses itself in the wide 
expanses—smooth, sometimes slightly rolling, like 
an ocean, covered with solid, silent waves. 

And the sky above is also free and boundless. 
Day and night it hangs over the plain, sometimes 
blue, with fiery sun and hot summer clouds, some 
times dark and velvety, with a big yellow moon 
and large, luminous stars. 

In winter, the plain is covered with a pompous 
white blanket and sleeps under its cover until thi 


spring comes, and the sun climbs to the highest 
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eavens and stretches tightly his bow to send to 
earth hot golden arrows. Then the whit 
unket darkens and becomes covered with dirty 


ack spots, and runs away in muddy streams. 


What can the plain do then but wake up? The 


ranes cry loudly above it and the larks sing 

nderly, like little crystal bells. There are so 

any of them, those tiny birds of spring, that t 
itself is called the ‘‘larks’ plain.’’ 

The plain wakes up, breathes, stretches, and 

week or so, athirst from the long winter, drinks 
water that the kind summer sun melts f 


thick blanket of snow... 


Althausen’s ‘‘Olesska, the Little Yakut,”’ 
brings the life of the people of the North- 
ind to children of central Russia. One 
tinds many of these books, dealing with the 
fe of the minority groups. Here is a 
tle of Yakut: 
In a white coat the tundra’s dressed: 
The time has come to put it on. 
Soft and white the snow is whirling, 
And bears are hiding in their dens. 
Wintry storms o’er woodlands blow; 
Stormy winds are running fast. 
From the frost, Yakut is hiding 
His cheek bones inside his hat. 
A brown sun sinks behind the forest, 
And the air with frost is keen, 
While in each Yakut’s lonely hut 


Brightly-burning fires are seen. 


In ‘‘Idle Chatter,’’ retold by Sokolov- 
Mikitov, one finds the familiar story of 
Chanticleer and Partlett; and among the 
English stories for children, related by 
Marshak, one encounters the justly cele- 
brated ‘‘House That Jack Built,’’ with its 
contents of rice and mice and eats and dogs. 
These borrowings from other lands do not 
bulk largely, however, in the samples of 
children’s literature before me. Some of 
the borrowed friends appear quite grace- 
fully in their new dress, and sometimes ex- 
hibit a charming precocity which was lack- 
ing in the original. Such is the ease of the 
poor dog of Old Mother Hubbard, intro- 
duced under the title of ‘‘Poodle,’’ by 
Marshak. Certainly, the old lady still goes 
to the cupboard, but when she gets there— 
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And looks at the shelf 
Right there on the plat 


Is the poodle himself! 


Stories of adventure for somewhat older 


children are also represented (Group III 

by Zavadovski’s ‘‘In the Deep Forest,”’ 
whither Petcha, equipped with his father’s 
hunting boots, coat, powder horn and shot 

gun, goes for the first hunting excursion ot 
the spring. The snow has melted, the 
ground springs underfoot, his heart is 
happy—in fact, he’s in seventh heaven, for 
has not his father gone to his barge at the 
pier? Higher adventure is that portrayed 
by Zhitkoff whose story of a balloon flight 
takes one far and wide across the water and 
almost ends in disaster: 


‘*Land! ] l 


land!’’ suddenly cried Pop 
pointed with his free hand to some boats by 
shore; and fishermen, too. But the balloon could 
not stay up long! Again the men heard the sea 
surging beneath them. 

Popoff said: ‘‘ Nothing else to throw out 4 
throw myself. You fly on. You may reach the 
shore alone.’’ 

Sergeeff became ashamed ‘*No, let us drowr 
together. If you jump, I'll go too. Let’s fly as 
long as possible. ’’ 

The water was only three feet away. 

3oth looked around intently. Suddenly, Sergeeff 


saw a puff of smoke ahead of them. Only a foot 
was left when Popoff and Sergeeff realized that a 
steamboat was coming to them at full speed. Their 
feet have reached the water. 

**Tt’s all right,’’ cheerfully remarked Poy 
‘‘Let the balloon swim, we won’t 
away.’’ 


A boat was being lowered from the ship . 


When some one asks me a conundrum, 
or what is wrong with this or that picture, 
I assume the intention is to entertain me, 
test my intelligence, or perhaps both 
What is uppermost in the minds of 
Chukovski in his ‘‘So and Not So’’ (Group 
IV), Mexeen, who writes of the ‘‘Littl 
Maid of Seven’’ in his ‘‘Kartaoos,’’ and 
Kapitza, who propounds ‘‘Popular Rid 
dles,’’ with illustrations in black and white, 
I do not know; but they serve these two 
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ends, at any rate. Chukovski’s brown dog 
smokes a cigarette and reads a red news- 
paper; his man, in bright blue coat, sticks 
a frowzy head out of the kennel; and a pic- 
ture of grandmother dog, with a sunbonnet 
of the the 
‘*Oh, Dad,’’ ‘*dogs don’t read 


papers, do they ? 


gay nineties, hangs on wall. 
says Mura, 
You have mixed things 
The dog must be in his house 
and the man at the table.’’ ‘‘Is that so?’’ 
Dad. And thus the conundrums of 
Kapitza: ‘‘ Who is sitting over us, with his 


feet up in the air,’’ and ‘* What has neither 


up badly. 


says 


hands nor feet but can open every door?’’ 

But, if sundry purposes may be served 
by the conundrums, queer pictures and the 
popular songs worked over by Mr. Mexeen, 
only one seems to be uppermost in Group 
V. Here imagination riots in the gaudy 
Marshak and 


Lebedev, wherein a juggler, dressed some- 


pages of the ‘‘Cireus,’’ by 


thing like Uncle Sam, handles a bottle of 
rum, a doll baby and a china vase in truly 
fashion; a fat man defies 


dexterous very 


the law of gravity (if there be such) ; 


Mademoiselle Fricassée, on one wheel, at- 
tains such a space-annihilating speed that 
her heavy raven locks appear ready to lose 
their attachment to her head, and a monkey 
performs unexpected feats as a jockey. 
This cireus would not be complete without 
the exotic lady who 

Though much 


And on her fiddle gaily fiddling, 


a telegram resembling, 
Crosses the wire without trembling .. . 


And the jovial persons, gaily dressed, who 


thus aceost each other: 


‘*Oh, dear Sir, where did you get 
That tomato, nice and red?’’ 
That the question’s fresh he knows 
For it is his friend’s own nose. 
In Mexeen’s idiotic pages, to take just a 

sample, 

The eggs of hens 

Hatched into foals, 

Of course, very tiny ones 

Just like dolls. 
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Marshak’s ‘‘Two Cats’’ are mysterious 
compounds of feet, tails, fur and a sense of 
humor; and a miraculous thing happens to 
two shoes, which later appear to have feet 
in them, and these, strangely enough, be 


long to Sergei. Suddenly, there is a racket 


‘*Who was it fell, 

Was it Sergei?’’ 

‘No, not he, 

’'Twas but his clothes.’’ 
“Way, 


Was there such a sound?’’ 


‘twas they, 


‘*Why, ’twas in them 


Sergei was found.’’ 


The heights of the ridiculous are achieved 

by the ‘‘Crocodile’’ of Chukovski: 

He dwelled in Leningradski 

And paraded Nevsky Street, 

Always smoking cigarettes 

And speaking in the German tongue. 

Behind him came the people, 

Singing, bawling, ‘‘ What a monster 

What an ugly nose and mouth. 


Where could such a monster come from?’’ 


His patience sorely tried, he turns, swa 
lows a dog (with collar attached), snatches 
a citizen who’s just boarding a tramea! 
and devours a policeman, boots, weapons 
other accoutrements, walrus-whiskers and 
all, merely because the officer politely cha 
lenged and warned him not to walk on the 
Nevsky, speaking German. Do not worry 
about the final outcome: the hero, or at 
least he soon will be, is already on the way 
He is the brave Vanya Vassilchikoff, out 
walking without his nurse: 

He shouts aloud, 

As he draws his sword: 
**T’ll eut your head 
And kill you dead, 

You filthy villain, 

For swallowing men.’’ 

Mr. Crocodile sees that he’s beaten, sheds 
copious tears and begs for mercy, asking 
Vanya to remember that he has a wife and 
little children bathing in the Nile. Vanya 
is only slightly touched, but agrees to let 
him go if he will disgorge those he swal 
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wed. The city celebrates in festive mood ; 
Vanya is rewarded with a hundred pounds 
erapes, a hundred pounds of marmalade, 

, hundred pounds of chocolate and a thou- 
ind portions of ice cream; and, as for the 
ortunate Mr. Crocodile 

He springs into an aeroplane, 

Flies just like a hurricane... 

No backward glance 

(He’s homeward bound) 

He hies him hence 

To Afric-land. 


(here he finds affairs in a terrible state: his 
wife is worn out by the children, for Coco- 
shenka beats Lileshenka, Lilishenka kicks 
Cocoshenka and Totoshenka has the belly- 
iche because he swallowed a bottle of ink. 
'o cap the climax most disastrously, the 
or man learns: 

Cocoshenka has got a fever 

Swallowed a samovar by mistake) 

Apothecary Hippo will relieve her 

(Putting a frog upon her stomach) 

Papa, himself, is much afflicted 

And lets his tears fall near and far 

(To drinking tea he’s much addicted 

And one can’t drink without a samovar). 


Somebody said, in a recent book, that 
every one is glum in Russia. If they are, 
they sometimes hide it magnificently, even 
iilariously. The younger ones have plenty 
'o make them laugh; the older ones are be- 
ginning to play volley ball, tennis, basket- 
ball, and many other games, as never be- 
tore; for adults, museums, theaters and 
public gardens offer entertainment in great 
variety and at small cost. In children’s 
institutions I noted joyful faces in sur- 
roundings which, to many Westerners, 
might seem oppressive. Professor John 
Dewey has recently commented on the same 

t Why are they so? Surely, not 


tact.? 


*Thomas Woody, ‘‘Ten Years Passed: Frag- 
ments from my Russian Journals,’’ Educational 


( lutlook, 3: 99-101. 


2**Tmpressions of Soviet Russia, II,’’ The New 
Republic, November 21, 1928, 13. 
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wholly beeause they've been inoculated 
with the Marshak, 


Chukovsky; as a matter of fact 


Mexeen or 
l did not 
see this group of children reading these 


mirth of 


authors. Is it, as one writer suggests, be 
cause they are filled with enthusiasm for, 
and appreciation of, the significance of the 
revolution ? 
participate joyfully in some of its celebra- 


They are, no doubt, able to 


tions just as boys here at home grow bois 
terously happy on the Fourth of July with- 
out knowing fully the reason why. But the 
real secret of the genuine happiness that is 
to be found among Russian children is in 
their own world of activity to which books 
But let me 
speak only of the children’s books for this 


incite and schools invite them. 
moment. There is a real and marked dif- 
ference between the new books of the revo- 
lutionary era and those of the old régime. 
The transition ean be the 
The gilded, illustrated tales 
of prince and king, queen and princess, and 


read in books 


themselves. 


the super load of fairy stories that crowded 
the old books have but a trifling place to- 
This I 
enormous collections. 
literature is more human, 
more intimately identified with child life 
and the new-born society. 
is a reason. The chief one is that much 
depends on the physical and mental activ- 


day. saw clearly %n Mexeen’s 
The new children’s 
more modern, 


Of course, there 


ity of the new generation, which must in 
no uncertain fashion identify itself with 
the newly developing life around them. 
There is little time to be spent and lost in 
fairyland. All around, indeed, there is a 
land far more interesting. 
of literature for children, which makes a 
more definite and serious effort to unite 


A special class 


them with the new movement, and which is 
included here, is prepared the 
youth of the Octabrists, and 
Komsomols.* 


not for 


Pioneers 


3 Thomas Woody, ‘‘ Political Education in Rus 
sia,’’ ScHOOL AND Society, 28, December 1, 1928. 
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OLYMPICS FOR GIRLS? 


By Dr. FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


I 

A fathomless secret of the cosmic flowings that 
we call Life is their separation into two sexes. 
Already in the earth bound existence-streams of the 
plant world they are trying to part from one 
another, as the symbol of the flower tells us, into 
a something that is this existence and a something 
that keeps it going. Animals are free, little worlds 
in a big world—the cosmic—closed off as micro- 
cosms and set up against the macrocosm. And, 
more and more decisively as the animal kingdom 
unfolds its history, the dual direction of dual be- 
ing of the masculine and the feminine manifests 


itself.1 


WHOEVER would penetrate into the essence of 
our problem must put aside the psychologist’s 
“discoveries” as well as the feminist’s prepos- 
sessions and observe how sex asserts itself in 
life, for the opposition of the sexes is at the 
root of most questions concerning the propriety 
of human behavior, whether it be physical, emo- 
tional, intellectual or social. Athletics, for ex- 
ample, including their manifestations in inter- 
school contests and Olympie games, may be 
“good” for boys and men. They may also be 
“ood” for girls and women. But to conclude 
that, because athletics apparently serve to de- 
velop boys into wholesome, virile men, therefore 
they may serve to develop girls into normal, 
feminine women involves the assumption that 
men and women are essentially identical in the 
traits which athletics serve to mold and mature. 

“Feminism” is based on the validity of the 
assumption that men and women have almost 
identical prepotencies. Let it be recorded at 
once that the feminist (whose chief effect in life 
is to destroy femininity in women) will find 
but little in this essay which will please him 
or her. 

Il 

In order properly to diseuss the propriety of 
Olympic games (athletics) for girls, it is neces- 
sary to review briefly the nature of these ac- 
tivities. 

1 Oswald Spengler, ‘‘The Decline of the West.’’ 
Vol. II. 





1. From the standpoint of their effects or 
the physical natures of participants, athletics 
are essentially large-muscle activities in which 
three qualities predominate. The first of thes 
is gross strength—brute physical or musculaz 
power. Without this brute muscular power 
but few athletes can go very far along the road 
towards any great notoriety. To list the ex 
ceptions to this statement is to prove the rul 
Practically every highly successful athlete is ar 
excellent specimen of powerful physical devel 
opment. 

The second quality necessary to secure not 
riety in athletics is enduranee—ability to keep 
going at top speed. This factor alone deter 
mines the victor in more and more athletic con 
tests every year. The obviously superior athlet: 
in other respects is often worsted because he can 


” whether the contest be mara 


not “keep roing, 
thon races, rowing, football, basket-ball—o 
even golf or tennis. 

A third important quality necessary to noto 
riety in the field of athletics is neuromuscula! 
skill; it is questionable, however, whether skill 
is as necessary as either of the other two quali 
ties named above. Skill alone is quite as useless 
as strength alone, even in those games which r 
quire the greatest degree of skill. 

Which of these three—strength, endurance or 
skill—is most important to athletic “fame” is 
an academic question, which need not be dis 
cussed here. Certain it is that any one of them 
outweighs all other qualities—strategy, courage, 
perseverance, ete. Athletic activities may be 
indulged in successfully without much courage 
or strategy, but not without physical strength 
and endurance. 

2. Viewed from the standpoint of their effects 
on the psychie natures of participants, compet- 
tive athletics resolve themselves into conflicts be 
tween personalities. In Olympic games partic! 
pation is motivated almost exclusively by desir 
for glory—the supreme hope that ego will seeur 
what tu also wants. The immediate conse 
quences of this psychic conflict yield such fruits 


as suspicion, envy and hate rather than cont 





“Oe 


» aa 
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dence, pleasure and friendship. The very threat 
of personal defeat or hope of glory tends to 
convert every competitive activity into a gladia- 
torial show. The game ceases to be the end and 
becomes only a means to secure personal privi- 
lege and satisfy selfish pride. Consequently, 
many of the artistic or otherwise elevating 
qualities which Olympie games may serve to im- 
prove are discounted, ignored and destroyed, 
while sympathy, good-will and charity—the 
basie psychic traits necessary to family or com- 
munity life—are sacrificed. 


Ill 

There is no vietory without its price. 

Every life activity involves this duality of 
result—good and bad, desirable and undesirable, 
crowth and destruction. Metabolism, the most 
fundamental of all “behavior,” involves catabo- 
lism and anabolism—building up and tearing 
down. A “good” activity, therefore, may be 
defined as one which results in a balance in 
favor of strengthened tissue, increased power 
or at least fuller experience—“life more abun- 
dantly,” while a “bad” activity involves op- 
posite consequences. 

So with athleties. There are both good and 
bad results. It behooves each individual to 
weigh the positive and negative consequences 
and to choose aceording to the balance struck. 
On the positive side, since athletics involve 
museular activities (and consequently the de- 
velopment of strength, endurance and skill) the 
benefits derived are improved health, through 
increase in metabolic processes; strengthening 
of moral fiber, courage, perseverence, self-con- 
fidence and the like, and improved social be- 
havior patterns through contacts with other in- 
dividuals in social situations. 

On the negative side, and especially for those 
who seek supreme honors, the danger always 
exists, even for the strongest, that vital proe- 
esses will be overstimulated and at length will 
be impaired. For those less robust than the 
best the tendency is inevitably for the weakest 
physiologieal link to break, and for physical 
health—the basis of all life—to deteriorate. 
The inevitable results on the psychie characters 
of participants in “honors” contests are the de- 
velopment of combative natures, of selfishness, 
of the repelling spirit, of the “will to power” 
and of domineering impulses and tendencies. 
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The effects of athletic activities so far enu- 
merated relate to the inner man. Externally, of 
course, there is always a tendency to overde 
velopment of the muscular system and deforma 
tion of the body from slightly, as when one 
arm or side or part is overdeveloped, to very 
greatly, as when joints are strained and en 
larged, bones are broken and badly set, ete. 
Physiognomically, too, deforming effects are in- 
escapable. The physical strains of intense com- 
petition render the faces of athletes puffy and 
bloodless; psychic strains result in tendencies 
to hard lines and fixed scowls, and accidents 
often result in broken noses, disfiguring cuts, 
bloodshot eyes and like deformities. Thus the 
countenances of overspecialized athletes tend to 
grow less and less attractive because of athletic 
activities. It should be observed, too, that 
while athletics in mild forms probably yield 
a balance in favor of good effects on men both 
physically, psychically and socially, neverthe 
less, in their extreme forms they tend to cost 
more than they are worth. 

Most women who possess enough experience 
to weigh the consequences of athletic activities, 
especially in the higher levels of competition, 
and who give any serious consideration to the 
effects of athletics on human nature and conduct 
will realize that, for girls and women, most 
athletie activities for other than purely recrea- 
and especially for the highest 





tive purposes 
Olympie honors—are not worth the candle, 
even for the victor, while for all who strive and 
fail the costs in terms of impaired health, phys- 
ical beauty and social attractiveness are abso- 
lutely prohibitive. 

It should be noted that the objections to 
Olympie games suggested above apply to both 
men and women, but the fact is that men can 
so much more easily survive the bad effects 
than can women that degradation of masculine 
character may not be noticeable while the gains 
may outweigh the losses. With feminine char- 





acter the situation is quite otherwise—so much 
so that it constitutes a menace to the future 
happiness of all girls who are lured into 
Olympie, or even intensive interschool, compe 
tition. But these observations depend so much 
on the validity of the commonly accepted belief 
that men and women are different that it be- 
comes imperative (because of the misleading 


“discoveries” of psychologists perhaps as much 
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as to the emotional behavior of feminists and 


he tremendous social changes resulting from 


the industrial revolution) to reassure society 


that this belief is true! Space prevents a com- 
plete exposition of the obvious (which, always 
most difficult to “prove,” like an axiom, 1s per- 


ceived instantly or never comprehended) differ- 


ences between male and female character. Only 
a few items are noted here, some of which 
may not have found their way as yet into com- 


mon use, 
IV 


Since athletics have both physical and psychic 
the 


men and women which tend to render the latter 


consequences, natural differences between 


unfit for Olympie games will be considered in 
two parts. 
1. The gross bodily differences between the 


sexes are too obvious to require “scientific” 


proof. Practically all athletics involve running, 
or at least the use of the arms and legs pri- 


The female torso, 
No 


matter how well developed are the limbs, nat 


marily, to achieve the goal. 


however, is but poorly adapted to running. 


urally developed hips and bust always provide 
handicaps and positive impediments to the rapid 
The ob- 


vious exceptions to this statement are aquatics, 


forward motion necessary for victory. 


archery, walking and dancing, and to a lesser 


, 


for boys and _guris weighing //0 pounds 
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extent certain other sports which are thereto 
the most appropriate activities for girls a: 
women. 

Even though these observations be questior 
there is no gainsaying the fact that in museu 
strength the maturing woman diverges sharp 
from the man in development. The curves p 
tured show nature’s intention with a force whi 
must be convincing, and it should be observe: 
especially that the point of sharpest change 
development for girls occurs at the very ag 
when training for Olympie competition mu 
begin if individuals are later to win notori 
To ass 


those who fear that these curves do not rep: 


for themselves and for their nations. 


sent natural conditions because they may 
affected unduly by a restrictive environmen 
the reader is referred to a recent publication, 
“The Physique of Women in Industry,” whi 
gives conclusive evidence that even women a 
customed to physical toil from childhood ar 
engaged in heavy labor do not possess mu 
more than half the muscular strength of me! 
living and working in similar environments 
The functional disturbances to which wom: 
are subject also affect seriously their adapt 
athletic 
scheduled tournaments. 


ability to competition in regular 
This is a faetor whos 
significance is all too often ignored or deni 
but is one which most reputable and experienc 
physicians recognize as important. Physical! 
then, women are not adapted by anatomi 
structure or physiological function to the u 
tense forms of muscular activity and stra 
which are fundamental and normal in athleti 
as developed and carried on for boys and men. 
<.j The psychic differences between masculin 
and feminine natures are apparent to any on 
who observes either his own or others’ respons 
to environmental stimuli, not only in funda 
mentally erotic behavior but everywhere a) 
always. It is almost futile to argue this pou! 
with either feminists, many of whom viola 
nature themselves, or psychologists, whose me« 
suring instruments are fortunately still | 
diseover emotional and mental sex 


The 


properly be invoked here—the simplest answé 


erude to 


differences. “law of parsimony” nt 


is that physical differences will be accompanied 


2 Report No. 44, The Industrial Fatigue Researc! 
Board, British Medical Research Council. 
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mental and emotional differences. Perhaps 
the most obvious psychic difference of all is 
that men are more animal-like, mobile, energetic, 
iware, while women are more plant-like, more 
losely attached to the soil, to home, and quieter 

nature. Man combats, but woman tends to 
onform. Man destroys, but woman truly cre 
tes. Man more truly knows, but woman more 
ruly lives. Man makes history, but woman is 
history. Competition, even though undesirable 
socially, is at least natural to man. In woman 

is profoundly unnatural. Man wins through 
struggle, but woman stoops to conquer. 

Two more observations should be made here, 
one concerning the physical and the other the 
psyehie development of women. 

First, those who deny inherent mental, emo- 
tional and social differences between men and 

men often tacitly grant the obvious diver- 
cencies without comment and then proceed to 
call attention to similarities. By the same 
process we might prove the similarity of dogs 
and men—certainly we could show that male 
apes and men are more alike than are men 
ud women. Second, proponents of feminism 
are prone to dismiss apparent physical, emo- 
tonal and social differences between the sexes 
s products of environmental influences. They 
forget that the most potent environment of the 
female mind or personality is her own body, 


” 


“in which” she lives, and which provides con 
ditions and experiences which are peculiar to 
the female and are quite inescapable. These 
are only obvious truths which any eritie may 
verify for himself by close observation either 
of higher animal life or of human life, espe 
cially in its more primitive forms. 

The foregoing discussion leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that competitive sports tend to 
develop behavior patterns which are contrary 
to feminine nature. Natural feminine health 
and attractiveness, whether physical, emotional 
or social, certainly are impaired if not destroyed 
by the belligerent attitudes and competitive 
spirit the development of which intense athletic 
activity inevitably fosters. One has only to 
postulate a female Roosevelt to reduce to ab 
surdity the claims of those who foster the mas 
culinization of girls. Neither men nor any 
normal women would embrace or willingly 
tolerate any tendency toward such an eventual 


ity, yet competitive athletics will bring it about 


more surely than any other human behavior 


Vv 

Athleties are as masculine as fighting, but the 
apparent fact that some women are more mas 
culine than some men does not render masculine 


activities desirable for all women. Very pos 


sibly such persons are borderline cases. That 
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they should be trained for borderline activities, 
however, does not follow. They may even need 
surgical operations to destroy the neutralizing 
effects on their characters of vestigial glandular 
activities of the opposite sex to that of their 
eross anatomical and emotional natures. Noth 


f is so tragic as the so-called “divided self,” 


in 
when that self is divided between male and fe- 


male impulses and interests. 


“Manly” women, 
no less than “effeminate”? men may constitute na 
ture’s greatest failures, which should, perhaps, 
be corrected by as drastic means as those by 
which the most hideous deformities are treated. 

“The dual direction of dual being of the mas 
euline and feminine manifests itself” very early 
in life. Amebae, varicellae and even earth- 
worms are asexual or bisexual—but higher 
types in both plant and animal kingdoms soon 
differentiate their structures and functions. If 
any “purpose” of nature is unchallengeable it 
is that male and female shall develop along 
diverging paths, and any attempt to thwart or 
reverse this divergence must be a blow at na- 
ture herself. 

Life should be a process whereby the unique 
prepotencies of each individual are protected, 
developed and finally brought to blossom and 
fruition. For girls and women this means the 
development of all those traits which are neces- 
sary to attract the most worthy fathers for their 
children, provide the most healthful physiques 
for child-bearing and build the most maternal 
emotional and social behavior patterns. Intense 
forms of physical and psychic conflicts, of which 
athletics provide the best example in modern 
life, and of which Olympic games provide the 
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extreme type, tend to destroy girls’ physical and 


psychic charm and adaptability for motherhood 
Consequently, girls who persist in seeking ath 
letic honors are “purchasing bubbles with 
It is a primary duty 


parents and educators in charge of girls’ 


whole soul’s tasking.” 


tivities at least to inform their children a: 
pupils of the price paid for athletie honor 
or even for attempts to secure such honors 
Games and sports for girls, by all means, of 
recreative types which develop physical, psychi: 
and social health and charm, but intersch 


competition in basket-ball, baseball, track and 


field sports, and Olympic competition of wha 
ever nature: no! 

It should be understood that this statem 
is made in the interests of the greatest hap 
ness—the most abundant life—for individu 
girls and women. Celibacy is a major, a 
barrenness perhaps the supreme, tragedy 
individual human life. That to-day the fore 
of civilization are effecting ever-increasing nu! 


bers of these tragedies, and that the divergi: 


streams of masculine and feminine development 


are being artificially forced together are on 
added reasons for parents and teachers to r 
direct physical activities to the end that gir 
may avoid this new danger to natural develop 
ment and abundant life. Olympie games a1 
large-muscle skill and endurance contests whi 
involve highly competitive psychie conflict 
They are essentially masculine in nature a1 


develop wholly masculine physiques and b 


havior traits. Attempts to induce girls to ente: 


them should be condemned without reservations 


for the welfare of the girls as well as society 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 

THE annual report of Sir Gregory Foster, 
provost of University College, London, gives 
some details in regard to the coilege which 
are abstracted in the London Times. 

The statutes giving effect to the new eonsti- 
tution profoundly modified the constitution that 
had prevailed since 1900. Two new _ bodies 
were established—the university court and the 
collegiate council; both would help the unifica- 


tion of the university, the one in finance and 


general policy, the other in academic devel 
ment. Mindful of the aim of the new statut 
the university union had been reorganized 
as to promote a corporate spirit and to further 
the organization of university athleties a1 
games. Early next year the university wo 
be better housed, for the Senate were constru 
ing three houses in Malet-street for that | 
pose. 

The Centenary Fund, which a year 
reached £207,439, now stood at £222,798. Th« 
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were getting towards the half of what they 
wanted, and were still in search of a benefactor 
or benefactors who would provide £120,000 and 
thus secure the single generous offer of a like 
sum for the building, equipment and endow- 
ment of the department of zoology and com- 
parative anatomy. The new building for this 
department would be placed on the site of the 
two houses in Gower-street immediately to the 
south of the anatomy block of the faculty of 
medical sciences buildings. 

There had been some important extensions 
of their buildings during the session. The fac 
ity of engineering had been provided with a 
new laboratory for the department of municipal! 
engineering and hygiene. The faculties of arts 
and laws had had some of their most pressing 
needs met by the occupation of Crabb Robinson 
Hall. The Henry Morley Annex had been ex- 
tended and would be ready for occupation next 
session. It would give better accommodation 
for the school of librarianship, lecture rooms for 
the faeulty of arts, and further private rooms 
for its members. The new university observa 
tory at Mill Hill Park was nearing completion 
and would be opened on October 8 by the 
Astronomer Royal. 

Next session they hoped to be in possession 
of an exhibition room for the display of the 
valuable collection of etchings and prints that 
had been bequeathed to the college. Lady 
Godlee was adding to this collection by a gift 
in memory of her husband, the late Sir Rick- 
man Godlee, 

The total number of students whose names 
were on the college books this session was 3,175, 
compared with 3,054 last session. There were 
1,850 full-time students, as against 1,718, and 
there were 498 post-graduate and research stu- 
dents. 

THE GENEVA MEETING OF THE 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 
A WIRELESS despatch to the New York Times 
reports that resolutions calling for the exclu- 
sion of propaganda in all forms from the 
schools and pledging strong support to the 


powers in carrying out disarmament and peace 
pact policies were adopted by the World 
Federation of Education Associations in closing 
its congress on August 3. The congress was 
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attended by nearly 2,000 teachers from all 
parts of the world, including 500 from the 
United States. 

The five “Herman-Jordan” peace committees 
whose sessions formed part of the congress 
decided to undertake a world-wide study of 
text-books and text-book material, with a view 
to promoting accurate information in the 
schools as a basis of international under 
standing. These commissions were established 
as the result of recommendations made by Dr 
David Starr Jordan, honorary president of 
Stanford University, in his plan which won the 
$25,000 prize Raphael Herman, of Los Angeles, 
offered in 1923 for teaching and cde veloping 
good-will among the nations. The Herman 
Jordan commissions also passed a_ resolution 
urging that military training be discouraged in 
all civil schools and declaring that such train 
ing should never be compulsory in these insti 
tutions. 

The Times despatch states that many of the 
discussions in the twenty sections into which 
the congress was divided were marked espe 
cially by the strong and even vehement anti-war 
statements which came from teachers of many 
lands. The German delegation, which was par 
ticularly outspoken in its pacifism, assured the 
congress that the peace movement was growing 
rapidly in the Reich. 

The health division made a detailed study of 
the health education of children in various parts 
of the world, as well as plans for school health 
insurance which are being pushed in several 
countries. Dr. Augustus Thomas, of Augusta, 
Maine, who has been president of the federa 
tion since its creation in 1923, in expressing 
satisfaction with the results of the congress 
stressed especially its value in bringing teach- 
ers together from all the world, allowing the 
east and the west, the new and the old worlds 
to exchange ideas on education and profit from 
each other’s progress. He also underlined the 
strong stand the federation took against propa 
ganda in the schools. 

“Propaganda, even though it is for the ends 
that we believe good, is never the whole truth,” 
he said. “The rising generation must be pre 
sented with the truth from all sides and left 
free to follow its own convictions, otherwise 


it will be no better than its ancestors.” 
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Resolutions passed by various sections on 
Thursday, ineluding those urging all govern 


ments to act immediately to eradicate illiteracy 
and recognizing absolute equality of all chil 
dren in the schools, were also adopted by the 
congress 
President Thomas and all the other present 
American and Canadian officers of the federa 


Charles H. Wil 


liams, of Columbia, Missouri, secretary; E. A. 


tion were reelected, including 
Hardy, of Toronto, treasurer, and Miss Selma 


Washington, and U. W. Lamkin, 
the of di- 


Borchardt, of 


of Maryville, Missouri, on board 


rectors, 
According to the report in the Times, some 


criticism was expressed privately among the 


delegations at the continued 
the 


zens of the United States, where the tederation 


Kuropean pre 


dominance among higher officials of citi 


started, and Anglo-Saxons in general, it being 


urged that the world character of the federa 
tion would gain by a wider distribution of 
offices. 


EDUCATIONAL SESSIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 

THE Eighteenth Annual Safety Congress will 
be held in Chicago from September 30 to Octo 
ber 5. Of interest to schools will be the education 
sessions scheduled for Tuesday, October 1, at 
the Stevens Hotel. 
which Mr. William C. Knoelk, assistant super- 
schools, Milwaukee, is chairman, 


The morning program, of 


intendent of 


tollows: 


‘*Minimum Essentials of Program,’’ 
Herman Norton, of health 
physical education, Rochester, New York. 

Material for Safety,’’ 
Frank Singleton, 
cag 

‘*The Value of School Accident Re ports,’’ M. B. 


safety supervisor, Independent School 


a Safety 
supervisor and 
‘Sources of Teaching 
supervisor of safety, Chi 


0 publie schools. 


Elson, 
District, Gilbert, Minnesota. 

‘*A Program for the Study of the Relationship 
of Defects in Children to Accidents,’’ Dr. 
Arnold H. health, 


Chicago. 


Kegel, commissioner of 


The with Dr. C. J. 
Lunak, assistant superintendent of schools, Chi- 


afternoon program, 


cago, as chairman, includes: 
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l | t s | Responsil tiles 
S Boy Pat Fred W. Johns 
iging director ult s patety ( 
P adelp| a Pa 
Will tl High §S | Student ( I 
Safety Work? Herbert J. Stack 
safety educati resear Columbia, 
associate p fess of edu + P 
var State College 
‘‘Safety and the Progressive School,’’ B 


Fowler, principal of Tower H ll School, W 


mington, Delaware; executive chairma 


gressive Education Association ; 


dent of the Delaware Safety Council 
On Tuesday evening a general meeting 
held at the Eig 


the features of 


safety education will be 
Street Theater. 
program will be the presentation of the pagea: 
“A Pilgrimage to Safety,” by the Childre: 
Civie Theater, of Chicago, under the direct 
of Miss Irene A. Skinner. 


The edueation division of the National Safet 


One ot 


invitation to sch« 
attend 


and to contribute to the discussions. 


Couneil extends a cordial 
these sessio1 
Furth¢ 
information regarding the program may be s 
division of the N 
Park Avenue, Ni 


Redueed railroad fare tickets n 


officials and teachers to 


from the education 
tional Safety 
York City. 
be obtained by addressing the National Saft 


cured 
Council, 1 


Council, 108 East Ohio Street, Chieago, Ilin« 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS OF NEW 
YORK CITY CHILDREN 
FURTHER cooperation by private physic: 
in the New York City Health Department’s pr: 

gram of preventive medicine was sought 
Commissioner Wynne at a meeting held on Ju 
31 in his office of representatives of the fi 
county medical societies in the city, called 
work out a plan for having as many as possi! 
of the 50,000 children who will enter school { 
the first time this fall examined by their fan 
physicians. 

“In aecordance with Section 200 of the Sa 
tary Code of the City of New York,” said tl 
commissioner, “the 100,000 children who beg 
school each year, some in September and sor 
in February, must produce at the time of th 
enrolment at school a doctor’s certificate show 


ing that a complete physical examination h 
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heen made. In the case of those children w!) 
re too poor to pay for the services of a doctor 
he health department physicians will make 

e) ination in the schools. But parents shou! 

urged to take their children to their fan 
vsicians wherever possible.” 

The plan of Commissioner Wynne as_ pr 
ented to the representatives of the medical s 
ties ineludes the sending of a letter, prob: 
orsed by the society ot the eounty in wi! 

e recipient lives, to each parent who regist 
child for school, This letter will call the 
rents’ attention to the law requiring a phy 
| examination and urge that the child be taker 

the family physician for this purpose. 


Dr. Wynne told the physicians that he would 


1 be ready to start the experiment, probab 
the Bellevue-Yorkville District, of having 


nurse available to family physicians for 


ing out and following up preventive m« 
work. The project had been underwritte: 
he extent of $5,000, he said. 


rhose present at the conference were: 


Thomas M. Brennan, president, Kings M 
cal Society. 
C. Ward Crampton, chairman, Health 
School Children Committee. 
Dr. William J. Lavelle, president, Queens Mi 
cal Society. 
'r. George Walrath, president, Richmond County 
Medical Society. 
ry, Alee N. Thomson, secretary, Public Healt] 
Committee, Kings County Medical Society 
Dr. M. A. Asserson, associate secretary, Cl 
ren’s Welfare Federation. 
Charles F. Bolduan, director, Department of 
Publie Health Education, Department of 
Health. 
lward F. Brown, director, Diphtheria Prever 
tion Commission. 
Miss Amelia H. Grant, director, Bureau 
Nursing, Department of Health. 


REGISTRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


Tue annual report of the registrar, R. M. 


West, submitted to President L. D. Coffman, of 


e University of Minnesota, shows that in the 


tire college year from July 1, 1928, to June 


{) 


mer sessions, amounted to 11,376 men and 


~ 


‘47 women. Eliminating duplicate registra 


1929, total collegiate registration, including 
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tions, chiefly in the summer s« ms, attenda 

hecame 9,326 men and 7.387 won 1 eral 

net total of 16,713 The gain i ttendar 
over the precedin r college yea ‘ >4 me 

eent. 

With attendance at schools of ; re, f 
university high school, Lhe ene! extel 
division, the correspondence study division and 
the short courses included, the total of person 
recelving instruction of all kinds fro 
versity during the year was 27,283 

Eighty-three and four tenths per cent. of 
students came to the university from Minne 
schools, while 48.8 per cent, came tro schoo! 
outside the twin cities. Thirty stat wer 
represented in the freshman class, 402 student 
coming from states other thar Minnesota 
Thirteen freshman students came from fore 
countries, and many from abroad entered the 
rraduate school, the foreign total being 170 
dents from 27 countries 

The proportion ol men and women in recu 
collegiate courses as shown by the re trar 
tables was as follows 

Me W 
Science, Literature and Arts 11 2,118 
Engineering and Archite 

ture 14y 
Agriculture, For., and Hor 

Economics 109 
Law 267 i 
Medi ine 7s ri 
Nursing 70] 
Medical Technie aus 5 
Dentistry Jat 2 
Dental Hygienists j 
Mines and Metallurgy l 
Pharmacy 139 
Chemistry 04 i 
Education 91 1,404 
Business Administration 62 » 
Graduate School 97 i 
Summer Sessions 2 7 Tt 
Total 1137 8.747 
After deducting duplicates 9 f 7,087 

Women outnumbered men in the co I 


education, the summer sessions, and slightly u 


the college of agriculture, forestry and home 
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economics, due to the heavy enrolment in home 
economics. Men were more numerous in all 


other divisions, except the three wholly popu- 


lated by women. 


ASSCS enrolled 6.323 


General extension ¢ stu- 


dents, short 373 students and corre- 


courses 


spondence eourses 2 $34. S ibeolle gmiate stu- 


agricultural ex- 


3,201. 


those in the 


added another 


dents, including 


tension courses, 


GIFT FOR A SCIENCE SCHOOL TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
Mackay has given $500,000 to 
Nevada to the 
Mackay Science School in memory of his father, 
John W. Mackay. 
ment the Mackay School of Mines and a series 


of other gifts to the university by Mr. Mackay 


CLARENCE H. 


the University of establish 


The new school will supple- 


and his mother. 
In announcing Mr. Mackay’s latest gift to the 
institution, President Walter E. Clark said: 


This series of gifts most fittingly commemorates 
'- 


a great pion miner and builder by creating 


a school of mines with exceptional facilities both 


With 


for the work and the play of its students. 

the completion of the new Mackay Science Hall, 
this institution will be outstanding as a school of 
mines for the four-year training of engineers in 


metals mining, in geology and in metallurgy. 
Not Nevada, but 


the whole world is deeply indebted to Mr. Clarence 


only the Commonwealth of 
H. Mackay for thus planning and financing so com- 
plete a training school for engineering leaders in 


the world’s basic minerals industry. 


Mr. Mackay’s gift brings the total of his con- 
tributions to the University of Nevada to more 
than 1908. When the 
school is completed in the fall of 1930, the in- 
stitution will have a well-equipped department 
for the The 


school will offer instruction in chemistry, phys- 


$1,500,000 sinee new 


training of mining engineers. 
ics and mathematics. 

The Mackay Memorial at the university is a 
to the work of John W. 
Mackay in the development of the gold and 
silver fields of Nevada -and California. The 


Comstock Lode, thought at first to contain only 


tribute pioneering 


gold, was developed as a silver mine by the 
elder Mackay after many disappointments and 
in the face of ridicule by those who believed 


that the mines had already been depleted. 
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the University o 


The Mackay Memorial at 
Nevada was originated in 1907, when Clarence 
H. Mackay and his mother founded the Mackay 
School of Mines, the Mackay Athletic Field and 
the Mackay Training Quarters. 
$25,000 to the institution to assist in beautify 


They also gavi 


ing the campus and presented a statue in bron: 
of John W. Mackay by Gutzon Borglum. Fi 
years later they gave the university $150,000 a 
an endowment for the school of mines. 
1925 Mr. Mackay started a series of addition: 
gifts of $18,000 a year to the school, and 
1926 he gave $100,000 to enlarge the schoo! 
mines building and equipment. 

Among other donations to educational institu 
tions made by Mr. Mackay is $100,000 to 
University of California, a few years ago, as 


1 


memorial to his father. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION 
A MEETING of the planning committee tor t 
National Conference on Child Health and Pr 

tection was held in the executive offices of 
White July 29. President Hoov 


addressed the committee as follows: 


House on 


Through Secretary Wilbur and Secretary Day 


I have invited you here as the nuclei of a plant 
committee 


to inaugurate a most important n 


ment to the nation as a whole. That is, that 
should take national stock of the progress and | 
ent situation in the health and protection of ¢!} | 
hood; that out of this investigation we should a 
develop common sense plans for the further 
vancement in these directions. 

I have suggested that in order that thes« 
vestigations and recommendations may be broug 


about in the most effective that a nur 


manner, 


of committees should be organized to cover diff 
ent phases of the subject, embracing the leaders 


knowledge of these sub. 
that 


forward 


in thought and 
after these invest 
} los 


ana conciu 


throughout the nation; 


tions have been carried 
reached by these committees, then that we sl 


White Hou 


and 


eall a 


° S 1; r 
se conference of pul lie oth 


associations others interested in 
tions, to « 
that such of the 
that 


organization throughout the country. 


these qu 
ynsider the recommendations. Fur 
policies that may be adopted 
conference should be followed up by defi: 
We realize that major progress in this direct 


must be made by voluntary action and by activit 
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fact and experience. dition of the Poor, New York; Judg rederick P 
Generous means have been provided to enal Cabot, Boston; Dr. Frank Cody, su 
, schools letroit: r S. J t bir 
to carry forward this task without difficulty ls, I it; | vTu » A 
: ' ‘hild Health Association, Nev rk; Dr. H S 
1 wish to assuré you of the complete sup t Child Health A seat , New } K pug 
x utive Cummii gs, sl ort P I] t ~ 
. o 1) P \I 
I net %t urge upon you the fundamental Washington K. Frank ‘ 
e 4 undertakiz The acne , Lif Ins i ‘ ( \ New \ t W 
e of this undertaking. he greatest 
. - Greet resident, Am« Federat I 
race is its children, that their bodily strengt ; hee : ’ 
; : , Washington; Dr. Samuel MeC. Har Dr lent 
evelopment should prepare them to rm 7 . 
. | \merican Pe liatric S ety, rh 1a I i, Pa 
tage which each generation must bequeat a ' ; 4 
a : Dr. Wm. | King, State Health ¢ 
t next. These questions have the widest ot : 
: Indianapolis; Gertrude B. Lane, editor, WW: 
nportance, that reaches to the roots 
, ra ; 1 of I Home Companion, New York; Mrs. W Brov 
racy itself. sy the safeguard of health : : , : . 
hildhond ; Meloney, New York Herald-Tribune, New ¥ 
? y ? ) 


hood we further contribut: 


Mrs. Elizabeth A. Perkins, Department of | 
— Welfare, World’s Women Christian Tempera 

Union, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Rayn i R 

Brooksville, Fla.; Mrs. F. Louis Slade, New York 


t equality of opportunity which is th 


s of American civilization. 


rhe planning committee of which there ar Dr. William F. Snow. National Hea 
24 members is constituted as follows: New York; Dr. Louise Stanley, B H 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, Wa 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman, Secretary of ton; French Strother, The White H | iM 
Interior; Edgar Rickards, treasurer, New York West, Port Huron, Michigaz 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


JosEPH AppISON THOMPSON, who has served Jenedict, director of the 


nutrition laboratory 
for forty-two years as president of Tarkio of the Carnegie Institution, Boston, followi 
College, Missouri, has resigned. his lecture before the medical faculty 
A. A. GRUSENDORF, professor of economics A portrait of Henry H. Wing, professor 
nd sociolorv » West Texas State Teachers é, 
d sociology in the West Texas State Teachers emeritus at Cornell 1 niversity, formerly head 
Coll 


lege, was recently elected president of Blin of the department of animal husbandry in the 
' norris v lewa s ~ ‘ Tey: ‘ . ¢ 
Memorial College at Brenham, Texas. State College of Agriculture, was presented to 
Sir Donatp MacA.ister, principal of the the university on June 15. Dr. Wing, who r 





University of Glasgow since 1907, will retire tired in 1928, was a member of the faculty for 
October. more than forty years. The portrait was pre 
Dr. NicHovas Murray BuTuer, president ot sented by Mr. Jared W. Stiles, ’29, in beh 

Columbia University and of the Carnegie En of former students of Professor Wing and | 

dowment for International Peace, has received faculty associates, and was accepted by Pri 

n illuminated address of thanks, the work of dent Farrand. Dean Albert R. Mann, ’04, 

Macedonian students in Paris, to commemorate the College of Agriculture, spoke on Professo1 

his influence for world friendship and for im Wing’s career. The portrait was painted by 

roved conditions in Greece and Macedonia. Professor Olaf M. Brauner. ) 
Tue gold medal of the University of Han Dr. W. T. Roor, professor of psyel y in 

burg has been presented to Dr. Francis G. the University of Pittsburgh, has become head 
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of the department ot psychology to succeed 


Dr. J. H. White 


Proressor R. D. CARMICHAEL has been ap 
pointed administrative head of the department 
of mathematies at the | niversity ¢ f Illimois 
as successor to Professor E. J. Townsend, who 
at his own request was retired on September 


l of the present vear. 


Mrs. Lvetta Ninve, who for the past eight 
years has been secretary to the college of home 
economies and instructor in nutrition at Cor- 
nell University, will become instructor in home 


economics at Cornell College next year. 


formerly 
Educational 


HARTSHORNE, research 
Institute of Re- 


search at Teachers Coll ve, has been appointed 


Dr. Huan 


associate in the 


protessor in the Yale Divinity School with the 
title of He has 


also been appointed a member of the Institute 


research associate in religion. 


of Human Relations. 


Dr. SAMUEL Marinus Zwemer will arrive 
from Cairo, Egypt, in September to join the 
faculty of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
as professor of the history of religion and 


Christian missions. 


ProressoR JOHN SHAPLEY, head of the de- 
New 


been appointed professor and chairman of the 


partment of art at York University, has 
department of art at the University of Chicago. 
Professor Shapley, who succeeds the late Pro- 
fessor Walter Sargent, is president of the Col- 
lege Art Association, editor of Parnassus and 
The Art Bulletin, periodicals published by the 
association, whose editorial offices will be moved 
to the University of Chicago. 


THE REVEREND Francis X. Downey, who for 
five vears has been dean of studies at Holy 
Cross College, at Worcester, Massachusetts, has 
been assigned to St. Mary’s Parish, Boston, 
where he will be a member of the New England 
Missionary Band. He is succeeded by the Rev- 
erend John J. Smith, who comes back to Holy 
Cross after a year’s special study in England. 
The Reverend J. F. X. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed head of the history department of the 
graduate school at Boston College, where he is 
lecturing at the summer session; the Reverend 
John J. Tobin, of Fordham University, has been 
placed at the head of the physics department, 
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and the Reverend Joseph J. 
cently received his Ph.D. degree 
Hopkins University, at the head 
ment of chemistry 


} 


TWELVE men and women who will have be: 


Universitv of Souther 


on the taculty ot the 
Calitornia tor twenty-five years or more whi 
the institution celebrates its fiftieth anniversa: 
in June, 1930, have been announced as an | 

orary faculty group of the semi-centennial cel 


Rockwell D Hunt 


committee and dean 


bration committee by Dr. 
general chairman of the 
the graduate school. The members of the “ 
ver committee” are: President Emeritus Georg 
Finley Bovard, who started as an instructor 

1881 and was elected president of the universit 
in 1903; Dean Laird Jose ph Stabler, of the « 
lege of pharmacy, who has been at the univ 
sity since 1894 and is professor of chemistr’ 
Dean Walter Fisher Skeele, of 


music, on the faculty since 1895; Dean Lew 


the eolle re 


Eugene Ford, of the college of dentistry, at 


university for thirty-two years; Professor A 


bert Brennus Ulrey, protessor ol biology, Teac 
1901; Pr 


7 
t 


Pemberton, of the col 


ing at Southern California since 


r 
t 


fessor Charles E. 
music, and Miss Margaret Graham Borthwi 

of the department of German, also since 190] 

Dr. J. F. Mauer, of the college of dentistry, a) 

pointed to the staff in 1902; Dean Emerit : 
Frank Monroe Porter, of the school of law, w 

will have a record of twenty-six years of ser\ 

in 1930; Dean Emeritus Ezra A. Healy, of t 

Professor James Ma 


Dixon, of the department of comparative lite: 


school of religion: 
ature, and Mrs. Adelaide Trowbridge Perry, o! 
the college of music, who became members « 


the facuity in 1905. 


Miss Mary 
and Washington, D. C., has been appointed b 
Wilbur to be 
education in the Federal Indian Service. It 


Stewart, of Denver, Colorad 


Secretary assistant director 


proposed that Miss Stewart will formulate a: 


develop plans for so changing the training 


oiny 
Indian schools as to lay emphasis on its voc: 


tional features. Courses will be so reshaped a 


to prepare young Indians for productiv 


money-making callings. Supplementing thi 


| 


will be the development of plans for actua 


placing them in the industrial life of the 1 
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tion after they have received training in th: 
| } 

schools. 
Miss BEATRICE WINSER, tor twenty-nine 

vears assistant to the late John Cotton Dana. 
rarian of the Newark Free Publie Library, 


has been chosen to succeed him. Miss Winser 


has been connected with the work of the library 
nee 1899. She was named assistant librarian 

1900. In 1915 she became a member of the 
Newark School Board, to which she was ap 

inted by the late Mayor Thomas L. Raymond. 
She was the first woman appointed to any 
iunicipal governing board in Newark. She 
eld her post with the school board for two 
ears and then resigned. 

Mary Ross Porrer, for more than twenty 
ears dean of women at Northwestern Univer- 
ity, has resigned to take a similar position with 
Monmouth College, Illinois. 

Einav Roor, Jr., has been elected a member 
f the board of trustees of Cooper Union, New 
York City, to sueeeed Mr. Charles Winthrop 
Gould, who retires at the age of eighty years 
on account of ill health. 


DeaAN FRANKLIN Moon, head of the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University, has been appointed a delegate to 
represent the State of New York at the twenty- 
second annual conference of the National Tax 
Association at Saranae Lake, N. Y., which meets 
trom September 9 to 13. 

Dr. WituiAM L. ErrinGcer, president emeritus 
ot the New York City Board of Education, 
Protessor Paul Klapper, dean of the School 
otf Edueation of the College of the City of 
New York, and William E. Grady, district 
superintendent of the Board of Edueation, have 
been appointed an advisory council of three 
civilians serving without pay to conduct the 
newly established Police College of New York 
City, which will be opened early in September. 


Mrs. Lucy L. W. Witson, principal of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, has 
heen invited by the government of Chile to 
spend six months in that country in educational 
work on the Dalton plan for elementary schools. 


Dr. FrepericK Kiarser, professor of com 
parative and English philology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence, which he expects to spend in 
Germany. 
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Proressor Exnocn Grenan, head of the de 
partment of journalism at the University of 
Kentucky, and Mrs. Grehan have recently re 
turned from a six months’ leave of absence 
which they spent in California. 


Proressor AND Mrs. E. B. Van VieEck, of 
the University of Wisconsin, will sail from San 
Francisco on August 15 for a trip around th 
world. Professor Van Vleck retired from active 


teaching in June, 1929. 


Dr. THorsTEIN B. VEBLEN, who until his 
recent retirement was lecturer on economics in 
the New School for Social Research in New 
York City, died at his home in California on 
August 5, at the age of seventy-two years. 

Dr. Finis F. Farr, professor at Lane Theo 
logical Seminary, Cincinnati, died suddenly on 
July 30, 


Dr. JOHN MiIcKLEBOROUGH, a former prin 
cipal of the Boys High School of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has died in his ninety-first vear. 


JoHN Burcuarp Fine, who for more than 
forty years was headmaster of Princeton Pre 
paratory School, died on July 24 in Princeton in 
his sixty-sixth year. Dr. Fine came to the pre 
paratory school in 1888, leaving a post as di 
rector of athletics at Princeton, of which he 
was a graduate. Last June his son, Harry 
B. Fine, who had been a member of the fae 
ulty for seven years, was chosen acting head 
master, to succeed his father. Dr. Fine was 
the brother of Dr. Henry B. Fine, professor of 
mathematics and dean of the department of sci 
ence in Princeton University, who was killed 
last winter in an automobile accident. 


Miss Harriette Mevissa Miiis, who had 
been a teacher for more than forty years, died 
on July 28. She had been principal of the 
Harriette Melissa Mills Kindergarten Training 
School since 1909. She began her teaching 
career in the kindergartens of the publie schools 
of Columbus and was from 1896 to 1902 prin 
cipal of the model school and training school 
conducted by the Kindergarten Association of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Gertrupe Law er, a student of Shake 
speare, who taught English at Harbord Col 
legiate Institute Hall at Toronto for twenty-six 
years, died on July 21. 


THE death of Professor V. L. Parrington was 
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recently reported in Scnoot anp Society. A 
correspondent writes: Professor Vernon Louis 
Parrington, of the department of English of 
the University of Washington, died suddenly 
of heart failure in Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, 
England, on June 16. At the time of his death 
he was working on the third volume of his work, 
“Main Currents in American Thought,” which 
last year was awarded the Pulitzer prize. Born 
on August 3, 1871, in Illinois, Professor Par- 
rington did his undergraduate work at Harvard 
University. He received his master’s degree 
from the College of Emporia and continued his 
studies in the British Museum in 1903-04. He 
specialized in American literature, a field in 
which he gained international repute. In his 
twenty years at the University of Washington, 
Professor Parrington made scores of friends 
among professors and students, who were 
shocked and grieved by the news of his death. 
Honoring him with the 1929 dedication, the 
University of Washington Yearbook says of 
him: “To Dr. Vernon L. Parrington, whose 
study of literature has won him national recog- 
nition, whose charm of manner has made him 
the most beloved of Washington professors and 
whose study of the past is infused with a spirit 
of modernity, the 1929 modern Tyee is dedi- 
cated.” 

A seRvICE was held at Chautauqua, New 
York, on July 24 commemorating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Lewis Miller, 
the co-founder of the Chautauqua institution. 
Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New York 
Times, and Mr. Henry Ford made addresses. 
Mrs. Thomas Alva Edison, daughter of Lewis 
Miller, and Mr. Edison were hosts to Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Ford. 


PuiaNns for a new building to house the work 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago will be drawn by the Bertram G. 
Goodhue Associates. The chapel was designed 
originally by Bertram Goodhue, the modificea- 
tions of the plan having been made by his 
associates, and the new Oriental Institute will 
be planned to harmonize with and set off the 
chapel. The new structure will oceupy the 
northwest corner of Fifty-eighth Street and 
University Avenue, on the site of the present 
commerce and administration building, which 
will be moved to another site as yet undeter- 
mined. The institute, which will cost $700,000 
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equipped, was made possible through grants 
announced in December. It will be Gothie in 
design, of limestone construction and will en- 
close three sides of a small quadrangle. It will 
provide museum space more than double that 
now available in Haskell Museum, quarters for 
an enlarged faculty, classrooms and workrooms 
and a large lecture hall. 


BEGINNING with the school year 1929-30, 
Miami University will open its new School of 
Fine Arts. It will be divided into three depart- 
ments as follows: the department of music, the 
department of art and the department of archi- 
tecture. The department of music will offer a 
four-year curriculum in music, with voice, 
organ, piano, violin or theory and composition 
as a major study, leading to the degree of bach 
elor of music. This course has been outlined for 
students wishing to follow music as a profes- 
sion as well as for those wishing to take advan- 
tage of musical training for cultural purposes. 
Instruction in applied musie will be given on 
the basis of two private lessons a week through- 
out the entire four years. The department of 
art will offer the first year of a four-year cur- 
riculum in art, with drawing and painting or 
design as a major study, leading to the degree 
of bachelor of fine arts. Students interested in 
the field of illustration will follow the course 
outlined for students majoring in drawing and 
painting. In the third and fourth years courses 
in illustration will be substituted. Students in- 
terested in interior decoration will follow the 
course outlined for students majoring in design 
and in the third and fourth years courses in in- 
terior decoration will be substituted. During 
the coming year the second, third and fourth 
years of study will be added. The department 
of architecture will offer the first year of a four- 
year curriculum in architecture. This course 
has been outlined to prepare students for the 
profession and will lead to the degree of bache 
lor of architecture. The second, third and 
fourth years will be added during the coming 
year. The various curricula offered by the 
school have been prepared so as to give the stu- 
dent not only a professional training, but also 
the advantage of a liberal arts education. The 
faculty will include Theodore Kratt, dean and 
professor of music, and Harvey H. Hiestand, 
architect, who will be acting professor of archi- 
tectural design. 
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DISCUSSION 


VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE COL- 
LEGE STUDENT 
In considering the vocational problems of a 
student there is need of taking into account dif- 
ferent types and kinds of students. One group 
may be classed as those that do not go beyond 
e erades or high school. Many conditions of 
hool life determine and influence students in 
their desires and preparations for future voca 
ns. The kind of 
ent, the attitude of the parents, the economic 
oil in whieh the student’s life grows, the nature 


school, the social environ 


the community—all have a part in a student’s 
preparation for industry and service. 

This discussion is limited, however, to that 
With 


this group the fact that education is essential to 


up of students that go on to college. 


ceupation should ever be in the foreground. 
After the decision is made to enter college the 
first problem confronting most students is the 
and that 
directly they will find their vocation. It is 
true that some boys and girls have made some 


earnest serious-minded expectancy 


decision concerning vocation while in the grades 
Some of these decisions may 
Other decisions have been 


vw high school. 
hold permanently. 
made for students by other persons and often do 
not hold in the stress of life later. An illustra- 
tion may help to make this last type clear. Two 
brothers, sons of a physician, had their vocation 
settled by the father’s decision that the boys 
were both to follow him in the medical profes 
sion. The boys were sent to the University of 
South Dakota to take up the three-year pre- 
One and 
made a suecess of his work. 
ing his interne work in a Chieago hospital, and 


beeame interested 


He is now finish- 


medical course. 


expects to practice with his father. 

The other boy has been disappointed all along 
the way. His scholarship indieated this. He 
attended the University at Vermilion for two 
and a half years but was finally sent home be- 
eause of poor scholarship. His life is rather 
aimless at present. As a boy in high school he 
wanted to be a carpenter but such an occupation 
was regarded by his parents as below his social 


standing. He now regards himself as a misfit. 


His ambition for carpentry seems to be lost. 
Asked recently what he intended to do, he re- 
plied, “Do? 


I eouldn’t do what I wanted to, 





so I don’t care what I do now.” Time will re 
veal the outcome for this boy 

In actual inquiry among students concerning 
plans and ambitions it is generally found that 
they come to college to discover the voeation for 
Few have any idea 


vocational 


which they may be fitted. 
what they want to become. are sent or go 


Ask them the 


of their coming and one gets little satisfactory 


to college. purpose 
response, 

The student falls into a “fumbline” state of 
A large variety of courses is offered, 
find the 


another. 


mind. 
Often we 
then 
Shifting here and there he may find his right 
place. Good 
matter of fact, such fumbling, resulting often 


even in a group system. 


student attempting one line 


and well if he does. But as a 
times in serious maladjustment, has serious econ 
sequences. 

Another evident example of vocational mal 


adjustment came to light recently. A young 
man in this state was sent to college by his 
parents. He himself had no idea what he 


should prepare for. The parents had expressed 
the wish that he become a lawyer, hence he 
began taking courses looking in that direction. 
The young man found he had no interest what 
soever in this line. His sophomore adviser for 
some reason persuaded him to take up economies 
But he little 


In fact, this young man has 


as a major. found interest in 


these courses. 
changed to several different fields in his college 
eareer but has been practically a failure in each 
one. He is now a college graduate, his major is 
in economics but he confesses that he has no 
interest in the subject at all. At present he 
is at home clerking in the village store when 
he gets a chance. He lives just for the day, 


so he says, with no aim in life whatever. 


Courses taken in college often determine in 
selecting a vocation. A good illustration of 


this is the case of a girl who was required to 
take work in library science in connection with 
She had thought little 
She learned to enjoy this phase 


her freshman English. 
of vocation. 
of her English work, and finally decided to be 
The 


college, went to a library training school and 


come a librarian. girl graduated from 


now is having enviable success as a trained 


librarian in a city of Illinois. 
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In a similar way the outside work that stu- 
dents do to defray college expenses often helps 
them to make decisions concerning vocations. 
Three girl students, alumnae of the university 
where the writer is an instructor, formerly 
worked in the library of the university for the 
financial assistance that it gave; they have all 
definitely decided to enter a library training 
school next fall. 

Another important influence in determining 
vocation is the social group in college. At 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton or Cornell, the young 
collegian may not be so anxious to excel in his 
academic pursuits as he is to meet prominent 
alumni. To that end he is very anxious indeed 
to gain election to such distinguished social or- 
ganizations as Porcellian at Harvard, for the 
members of Porecellian often find many sub- 
stantial offers awaiting them after graduation. 

Contact with faculty members and officers of 
the college may have a directive influence upon 
students. It is known that association with a 
teacher has been sufficient in itself to suggest a 
student’s plan of future work. 

In addition to the influences already noted it 
should be stated that a student’s ideas change in 
and of themselves. Courses of action may be 
mapped out at one time but be changed later 
because of developed minds and attitudes. 
Fortunate is the student who can determine onee 
and for all his choice of vocation. Specializa- 
tion is so essential that random efforts seem ex- 
tremely wasteful. A broad foundation of col- 
lege training is necessary for nearly every life 
pursuit. Yet this does not argue that intelli- 
gence concerning vocation is not useful. In- 
deed, every assistance that can be devised should 
operate to give light to the student upon his 
vocational interest during these four important 
years, 

Epwarp S. Borer 

DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


WATCHWORDS IN EDUCATION 

Society, through the slow, tedious processes 
of blind trial and chance success, has blunder 
ingly stumbled upon many precious truths and 
learned many vitally valuable lessons. The pat! 
of civilization, however, has been not only slow 
but has been tortuous and bestrewn with the 
wreckage of countless lives, sacrificed need 
lessly. Then, too, many of the outcomes of th 
groping process of catch-as-catch-can rac 
learning are only superstitions, half-truths o 
clumsy and ill adapted procedures. 

The individual from birth is compelled to 
learn much of the knowledge of the way of li! 
and acquire its instrumentalities and skills by 
precisely this same animal process and rac 
process of trial and error. This “natural” 
method of learning by haphazard experience is 
highly ineffective and tremendously expensiv: 
To learn to typewrite or to play the violin 
solely by experimentation is to make slow prog 
ress and fixate ineradicably all sorts of mistakes 
and to fall far short of the outcomes which 
would be possible under skilled guidance and 
instruction. Even more true is this in the build 
ing up of those ideas, ideals, attitudes, emo- 
tional states and personality traits which con- 
stitute—literally, “build together”—the worth) 
patterns of life. 

Many types of growth are not the mere un 
foldment of inborn elements of development 
and even if they were there are as many possi- 
bilities for the development of undesirabl 
traits as of desirable ones. Guidance, overview, 
prevision of results are needed with eternal! 
vigilance from the day of birth. A “purified, 
simplified, broadened environment” in easy, 
facilitating stages, under longer periods ot 
trained supervision, are watchwords in educa 
tion to-day. Wiis E. Jonnson 
STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

San Dieco, CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHILD'S OPINION OF HIS 
TEACHER 
Mvucu consideration has been given to what 
the parents expect of the teacher, but little 
attention has ever been given to what the chil- 


dren expect of the teacher. 


It is the purpose of this paper to present a 
few findings relative to the child’s opinion ot 
a good teacher. The study was conducted in 
five of the rural schools affiliated with the Stat 
Teachers College at Kearney, Nebraska. Stu 
dents who are taking the rural teachers train- 
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¢ course are required to teach a week in one 
these demonstration centers. After six or 
ore of the student teachers had taught in each 
chool, the children were asked to write answers 
to the following question: “Which one of the 
Tell why you liked 


One hundred and eighteen 


achers did you like best? 
this teacher best.” 
ildren responded to the questions. 
fied tabulated. 
en a count was made to determine who was 


The spe- 


reasons were classified and 


most popular among the six teachers in 


h school. 

The reasons given by the children were 
iped into three different classifications. 
following table indicates the percentage 


each. 


Reasons Per cent. 


iyground activities 57 
Personality traits 30 
whing technique 13 


T+ 


s interesting to note that the popular 
her is the teacher who plays with the chil- 
en. A further analysis of these reasons re- 
ed an inelination on the part of the children 
favor their own games. The following reason 
as frequently given, “ I liked this teacher best 
ecause she played the games we wanted to 
Children of all different grades named 


“uy. 


iyground activities as influencing their choice. 


following are some examples: 
Robert, age eight, grade 3. ‘‘I liked Mr, L. 
use he was a good teacher and he would play 
games.’’ 
Junior, age eight, grade 3. 
had. She 
* house, she played with us.’’ 
Virgene, age seven, grade 2. ‘‘I liked Miss M. 
ecause she was a nice teacher and played with us 
ut-of-doors,’’ 


**Miss S. was the 
didn’t sit 


st teacher we 


around in 


It is interesting to note that in every instance 
y was mentioned last. While it is mentioned 
re often than any other reason yet with but 
e or two exceptions it was named last. Per- 

ips the traditional theory of “work before 
iy” may be responsible for the child’s reac 

Next in order of favor is the teacher with a 


easing personality. The greater per cent. of 
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these responses come from the children of the 
lower grades. The following are examples: 

William, age seven, grade 3 ‘*T liked Miss 
B... she had a sweet voice.’’ 

Rachel, age ten, grade 5. ‘‘Miss B, she was 
not cross . . . she was pleasant.’’ 

Doris, age ten, grade 5. ‘‘I liked Miss K. best 
because . . . she was pleasant.’’ 

Elain, age thirteen, grade 8. ‘‘I liked Mr. 8 
because ... he was always jolly.’’ 
It will be observed that both William, age 
seven, and Rachel, age ten, favored Miss B., 


one beeause she “ had a and the 
Both children 


had recognized Miss B.’s pleasing personality 


sweet voice ” 


other because she was “ quiet.” 
Many responses were so indefinite as to render 


them difficult 


to interpret, such as “a nice 
teacher ” or “a good teacher.” 
The following are examples of the many 


statements which bear directly on the teaching 


technique. 


Doris, age ten, grade 5. ‘‘I liked Miss K. be 
cause she didn’t assign too long lessons so I 
wouldn’t have time to get them.’’ 

Thelma, age eleven, grade 6. ‘‘I liked Miss 8 


because she was good in explaining things to us 
and very interesting.’’ 

Dorothy, age thirteen, grade 8. ‘‘I liked 
K. best because she explained things so I could 


understand them and she didn’t 


Miss 


use a Jot of big 


g 
words that I didn’t understand.’’ 
Edith, age nine, grade 4. ‘‘I liked Mr. 8S. best 
because he asked good questions and he was jolly.’’ 
Betty Jo, age fourteen, grade 8. ‘‘I liked 
Miss—because she came straight to the point.’’ 
Dwight, age twelve, grade 8. ‘‘I liked Mr 


because he gave good illustrations of questions.’’ 


Norma, age ten, grade 5. ‘‘ Miss S. because she 
had easy lessons.’’ 


Edith, age nine, grade 4. ‘‘I liked 
because he asked good questions and 


think.’’ 


Mr. 8. best 


made you 


A comparison was made between the ranking 
which the children gave these student teachers 
and the ranking which they received from theit 
In almost instance 
the popular teacher with the children ranked 
high in the following respects as indicated by 


college instructors. every 


their credentials: (1) personality, (2) 


general 


appearance, (3) scholarship, (4) cooperation. 
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From this study it appears that children are 
able to recognize good teaching even though 
they are not able to give pedagogical reasons. 
However, it is interesting to note the rather 
mature response given by Edith, age nine, grade 
4, who said, “He asked good questions and made 
you think.” The supervisor could not have 
given a better explanation of this young man’s 
success. He appealed to the imagination of the 
children in such a way as to cause them to 
think. His questions were such as to challenge 
intellectual activity. They were of a nature 
which indicated that he knew and had a pro- 
found interest in the subject-matter he was 
teaching. 

Some of these responses seem to imply that 
other teachers were being criticized, for ex- 


ample: “ She didn’t assign too long lessons so 
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I wouldn’t have time to get them.” This eriti- 
cism of the beginning teacher is no doubt a just 
one, only the lesson is not properly assigned 
rather than too long. The child too often does 
not know what is expected in the assignment. 
The direction, “Study your lesson,” has very 
little meaning to the child when he doesn’t know 
how to study. 

This is a day when we are studying children 
rather than studying “about” children. The 
modern teacher must meet the approval of the 
children as well as the parents. She must 
possess a pleasing personality and, most im 
portant of all according to the child’s view-point, 
she must be able to play. Gait F. Powe. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE LATIN ALPHABET IN TURKEY 


TURKEY is regarding with rather a chastened 
eye the Latin alphabet which she conferred 
upon herself with such fervor four or five 
months ago. Then all was expectation. In a 
few months, and almost without effort, Turkey 
was going to throw off the illiteracy which op- 
presses 70 to 80 per cent. of the population. 
Public expressions were boundless with enthu- 
If some people had doubts they kept 
them very private, for this innovation was one 
of President Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s favorite 


siasm. 


schemes. 

But with the passing months people have dis- 
covered that even when one knows the letters, 
one has not yet learned to read Turkish with 
anything like the old ease and enjoyment. For 
reading is done, not letter by letter, but word by 
word, each word being a familiar picture. The 
difference between the compact, sinuous word- 
picture in the Arabie script and the elongated, 
seattered flock of signs which the same word 
makes in the Latin characters is causing endless 
head-seratching in Turkey these days. Even 
those Turks who read a European language flu- 
ently find Turkish in the new characters ex- 
tremely tedious. It is probably a fact that 
Latin characters are much easier to learn than 


Arabic, but that once mastered, Arabic is more 
practical. 

The result has been that after the first curi- 
osity was satisfied Turkey practically gave up 
reading—for printing with the old characters is 
now a criminal offense. Schools books are the 
only literature that is having any sale, and Tur- 
key’s leading booksellers are at their wits’ ends 
to keep going. Yakup Kadri Bey, who is not 
only a deputy but one of Turkey’s leading 
authors and a member of the committee which 
devised and introduced the new characters, 
writes in the Milliyet of April 5, 1929: 

Accustoming the people to read is becoming a 
serious problem. The intellectual demands of th 
Turkish people were always rather modest; the) 
have almost touched zero since the new characters 
eame in. The best proofs of this are the five or 
ten popular magazines which used to be published 
in Constantinople. Up to three or four months ago 
some of these illustrated weeklies and monthiics 
were issuing 20,000 or 30,000 copies. Suddenly 
this fell off to 2,000, 1,000 or even 500. One by 
one their owners were compelled to close down. 
During this first experimental period the dailies 
made rather a more hopeful showing, but now t! 
demand for them has also begun to fall off. 


After stating that the crisis is due partly to 
faulty organization of the publishing trade, he 
calls on the government to take immediate steps 
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‘educe the high cost of reading by subsidiz- 


+ the publishers. He continues: 


ere are writers to-day who can not find a press 
nt their books. There are publishers who are 
a position to risk even the smallest part of 
apital on the fate of any literary work. In 
1 to this, the methods of distribution are so 
tive that even under the most favorable con 
s it does not find its way over the country, 
e it was published. 
If t publishing business, backed as it is by a 
experienced printing world, were to be re 
1 along modern lines, we should see a thou 
per cent. increase in all classes of readers. 
wing its important and hopeful step of in 
ng the new characters, the government must 
To believe that 
reform will succeed without this backing would 
If the state refuses 


this responsibility as well. 


inexplicable blindness. 
take over the printing and publishing industry, 
the benefits which we had expected from the 


haracters will be lost. 


But Turkey needs something even more fun- 

ental than help from a harassed govern- 
ent for the Turkish publishers. Unless the 
ople set to work with patience and determina- 
tion to master the new letters thoroughly, no 
For the 
time being, this reform has simply piled a new 

iteracy on top of the old, and much will have 


» be done before Turkey gets back to her start- 


mount of printing will help them. 


ng point and begins to build up a nation that 
n read.—The Christian Science Monitor. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Tue last report of the Superintendent-Gen- 
eral of Education? is especially interesting as a 
survey of the past decade. Among the general 
statements we note first that the normal increase 
ot enrolment in the European schools of the de- 
partment has not been maintained, and that of 
some 140,000 children of school age (7 to 15) not 
e than 120,000 attend. Many causes are 
suggested: epidemics, drought, birth-rate, home 
education, private schools, Union vocational 
schools (not controlled by the Provincial de- 
partments) and especially financial depression. 
But “when all possible explanations have*been 
made, it remains unhappily the fact that there 


’r. W. J. Viljoen died on July 21. 
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are still thousands of European children of 
school-going age who are not receiving educa 
tion.” Of those who do attend school, however, 
nearly half proceed from primary to secondary 
(or vocational). 


We that 


should be made free and compulsory up to fif- 


note a general desire education 


teen. But the problem is SO complicated that 


the Advisory Committee of 1926 could only sug- 


step-by -step solution trom January . 


gest a 
1928, free to fifteen; trom January, 1931, free 


within three miles of a 


and, for children sec- 


ondary school, compulsory; from January, 
1934, free and compulsory to fifteen for all. 
The ten years have seen steady progress in cen- 
increased by 


100), 


tralization—enrolment having 
some 24,000, schools decreased by nearly 
As to the teachers, “they are (we read) the 
only considerable body of public servants in 
South Africa whose emoluments have not been 
reduced in the recent economy measures.” They 
have even been increased—with the effect of “a 
remarkable rise in the standard of the service.” 
In the European primary schools, for instance, 
98 per cent. are certificated; in the secondary, 
80 per cent. are certificated and graduates. At 
present the primary teacher can train either in 
The depart- 
ment would prefer to restrict all primary train- 


a training college or a university. 


ing to the training colleges, but the universities 
have hitherto refused consent. 


Among the teachers themselves “a notable 
growth of professional consciousness” is 

ported. Nearly all are members of one or other 
of the two Teachers’ Associations (English and 
Dutch) which for all matters of general impor- 
tance are united in a joint committee, regularly 


Thus 
is possible in a public service, the Cape teachers 


consulted by the department. “so far as 


enjoy all the privileges of a self-governing pro- 


fession.” There are, however, certain vexed 
questions still awaiting solution. The most 


burning is that of “furlough.” The law says 
that a teacher may be granted, after five years’ 
service, either three months on full, or six 
months on half pay; after ten years, six months 
on full pay. But the law is almost a dead let- 
ter, chiefly, it is officially held, from lack of 
funds—responsible for so many other shortcom- 
ings. Another complicated semi-political prob- 


lem is that of the medium of instruction—En- 
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glish, Dutch or Afrikaans. The superintendent- 
general is satisfied that the best is being made 
of the existing provisions (which date from 
1912) but he would weleome drastic amend- 
ment. Meanwhile he is insisting or the special 
importance in every case of the “home lan- 
guage.” 

The sections of the report on colored and 
native education are even fuller and more inter- 
esting than usual, and speak of “reform and 
improvement from top to bottom.” But space 
forbids comment. On finance generally the old 
note of protest is repeated that the Cape is un- 
justly handicapped by a lower union subsidy 
than is enjoyed by the other three provinces. 
To us the claim for “justice” seems reasonable, 
but only those on the spot can know all the 
facts. We may quote a sentence or two from 
Dr. Viljoen’s valedictory paragraphs: “The out- 
standing lesson to me of my long term of ser- 
vice is that, while education is fundamentally 
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the same everywhere, it yet is everywhere dif 
ferent. . . . Every country must work out its 
own educational salvation. . . . It has been m) 
constant aim to keep education out of the mae! 
strom of party strife . . . and to safeguard th 
solidarity of the teaching profession. Coopera- 
tion with the Teachers’ Associations has, indeed, 
been the keynote of my administration.” We 
gather from recent numbers of the monthl 
Educational News that the teachers as a bod) 
are fully alive to Dr. Viljoen’s high qualities, 
and are anxious to induce him to retain office. 
At the same time they are openly dissatisfied 
with the Provincial Council (the supreme a 
thority) on at least three counts: the persistent 
withholding of overdue furlough, the forfeitur 
of pension contributions by teachers leaving the 
service and the threat (not earried out) of re 
duced salaries for 1929 entrants. Evidently the 
professional associations are not asleep.—T7) 

Journal of Education and School World. 


REPORTS 


GIFTS TO HARVARD AND YALE UNI- 
VERSITIES DURING THE LAST 
ACADEMIC YEAR 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Apart from the ten-million-dollar campaign, 
the income paid as capital by the trustees under 
the will of Gordon McKay, the payment of pre- 
vious subseriptions to the Alumni Endowment 
Fund and the sums received for pensions from 
the Carnegie Foundation, the gifts and legacies 
received by Harvard University during the year 
amount to $13,516,938.17. This figure includes 
$5,444,000 received from Mr. E. S. Harkness to 
defray the expenses of constructing the first 
Harvard houses. The single gifts of not less 
than $25,000 are as follows: 


Anonymous: Additional, to be added to Anony- 
mous Fund No, 4, $250,000.00, 

Anonymous: For a new gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool, $50,000, and ‘‘ for the use of the depart- 
ment of pathology,’’ $20,000—$70,000.00. 

Anonymous: For a new gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool, $88,820.65. 

George F. Baker: Additional, for the endowment 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration, 


$168,049.62. 


Thomas Barbour: For the Museum of Compara 
tive Zoology, $31,333.36. 

Estate of Mrs. Thomas A, Baxendale: For scho! 
arships; also for lectures and biological work «1 
Amrita Island, $279,801.84. 

Estate of Charles A, Brackett: On account of 
his residuary bequest, ‘‘to the Harvard Denta 
School,’’ $389,160.32. 

The Commonwealth Fund: For research in t 
Law School, $22,500, and for fellowships in th: 
Medical School, $15,800—$38,300.00. 

Estate of Archibald Cary Coolidge: His beques' 
‘*for the endowment of a fellowship in history, t 
be called the ‘Coolidge Fellowship,’ ’’ $30,000; his 
bequest, ‘‘to be held forever in trust as a fund uw 
der the name of ‘Coolidge Professorship,’ the i: 
come of which shall be devoted to the establis! 
ment and maintenance of a professorship in mode! 
European or Asiatic history,’’ $150,000—$15", 
000.00. 

James F. Curtis: To establish a professorship 
regional planning, in memory of Charles Dyer No! 
ton, $153,400.00. 

Estate of Charles A. Dewey: Additional, to !» 
added to ‘‘The Charles A, Dewey Fund’’—the 
income to be used for the general purposes of tle 
Medical School, $307,481.29. 

Estate of Mrs. William G. Farlow: Her beques’, 
for the purchase of eryptogamie specimens to be 
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added to the Farlow Herbarium, $5,900; her be- 

iest, for the purchase of books and periodicals on 
the subjeet of botany, for the Farlow Reference 
Library, $20,000—$25,000.00 

Estate of Henry Clay Frick: Additional, on ac- 

unt of his unrestricted bequest, $192,161.49. 

General Education Board: Towards the endow- 

ent of the Fogg Art Museum, $6,250; for advanced 
work in the humanities in the Divisions of Ancient 

nd Modern Languages, $25,000; towards the en- 
wment of the Law School, $121,513.77; for the 
ndowment of the Law School, the income to be 
ised for salaries of research bibliographers and for 
blishing specialized bibliographies, $103,113.01; 
ther gifts, $18,500—$274,376.78. 

Morris Gray: ‘‘ The income to be applied . . . to 
the purchase of books of current modern poetry; to 

e purchase of books on that subject; and .. . to 
the giving of occasional! talks or lectures thereon,’’ 
£40,000, and to be added to the income for the 

rent year, $2,200—$42,200.00. 

For a Professorship of the History of German 
Culture: Julius Rosenwald, $50,000; Felix M. War- 

rg, $35,000; sundry subscriptions less than $25,- 

10, $28,175—$113,175.00. 

Estate of Augustus Coe Gurnee: Additional, on 
account of his bequest ‘‘for the general purposes of 
the university,’’ $500,000.00. 

Edward S. Harkness: Toward the construction of 
Harvard houses, $5,444,000.00. 

The Harvard Fund: Additional, $190,737.97. 

The Harvard War Memorial: Additional, $126,- 

0.00 

Estate of Alfred Hemenway: His bequest, ‘‘the 

me only to be applied to the purchase of books 
for the Dane Law Library, and no part thereof to 

» expended for any other purpose,’’ $50,000.00. 

Estate of Charles W. Holtzer: On account of his 

juest, to establish the ‘‘Charles W. Holtzer Fel- 
lowships,’? $75,000.00, 

Robert W. Lovett Memorial Foundation: Addi- 

nal, $32,084.68. 

Mr. and Mrs, George A. MeKinlock: Additional, 
for the George A. MeKinlock, Jr., Dormitory, $53,- 
134.62, 

Toward the construction of a new Physical 
Laboratory: Anonymous, $50,000; F. Meredith 
Plagden, $50,000; Cornelius N. Bliss, $25,000; 
Francis Lee Higginson, $25,000; Edward Mallinck- 

It, Jr., $25,000; sundry gifts, less than $25,000, 
$20, 500—$195,500.00, 

Francis Weld Peabody Memorial Fund: To aid 
graduates of medical schools in carrying on clinical 
and laboratory studies, to fit themselves fot the 
best practice and teaching of clinical medicine, 
sundry subscriptions, $35,642.30. 
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James Henry Rand, Jr.: To establish the ‘‘ Mir 
iam Smith Rand Fund,’’ for special research in 
the School of Public Health, $117,000.00, 

From the various Rockefeller organizations, $1, 
015,750.00. 

Research in the social sciences, $40,562.40, 

Industrial Psychology, $12,000.00. 

Study of individual industrial efficiency and re 
search in the field of business, $22,982.67, 

Classifying and cataloguing the Library of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, $18, 
750.00, 

Survey of crime and criminal] justice, $10,059.12. 

Estate of Mrs, Isaac Lothrop Rogers: Additional, 
on account of her bequest, to be added to the 
‘*Elisabeth Clarke Rogers Fund ... for medical 
and surgical research,’’ $60,008.51. 

The Charles Sprague Sargent Memorial Fund for 
the Endowment of the Arnold Arboretum, which 
includes the gift of Edward 8. Harkness, $50,000, 
$215,238.87. 

Countess 8. Elizabeth Eulalia and 
B. Stetson, Jr.: For the purchase of Portuguese 
books for the college library, $25,000.00, 

Frederick Cheever Shattuck: To establish ‘‘ The 
David L, Edsall Revolving Loan Fund for Medical 
Students,’’ $100,000.00, 

Estate of Artemas Ward: 
Artemas Ward Memorial 


Santa John 


for the 
$678, 


Additional, 
General Fund, 
731.38. 

‘*Members of the White Family’’: For the pur- 
chase of books from the library of the Estate of 
William Augustus White, $100,000.00, 

William Ziegler, Jr.: Additional, for the ‘‘ Wil 
liam Ziegler Memorial Endowment for Teaching 
and Research in International Relationship,’’ 
Graduate School of Business Administration, $408,- 
377.77. 

Sundry gifts less than $25,000, $1,387,117.53. 


in the 


Yate UNIVERSITY 

Gifts and bequests for endowment actually 
received by Yale University to date during the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1929, in addition to 
contributions made through the Alumni Univer- 
sity Fund Association, and in addition to other 
gifts to income, totaling over $9,250,000, in- 
clude: 

Payments on subscriptions to Yale Endowment 
Fund, $3,105,066.85, 

Bequest of Payne Whitney, ’98, $2,657,561.41. 

Bequest of Chauncey M. Depew, ’56, $1,000,- 
000.00, 

Endowment of school of nursing: The gift of 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation, $1,- 
000,000.00. 
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Otto T. Bannard Library Fund: A gift of the 
late Otto T. Bannard, ’76, in addition to the be- 
quest made by him in his will, $540,071.00. 

Charles L. Pack Foundation: A gift to the 
School of Forestry from Charles Lathrop Pack, 
$250,000.00, 

Associates in Fine Arts Fund: Anonymous gift 
of endowment to provide income for purchase of 
items desired for collections of the Gallery of 
the Fine Arts, $100,000.00 

Mary Cady Tew Memorial Prize and Publication 
Fund: Bequest of Willis Tew, ‘66, in memory of 
his wife, $53,326.00. 

Alexander Brown Coxe Memorial Fellowship 
Fund: Additional gift from Mrs. Coxe in memory 
of her husband, Alexander Brown Coxe, ’87, $50,- 
OOO 00, 

Henry K. Goetchius Scholarship Fund: Bequest 
of Henry K, Goetchius, ’88 8., $50,000.00 

Alfred Hemenway Library Fund: Bequest of 
the late Alfred Hemenway, ’61, $50,000.00. 

The Gertrude Knight Ridgway Memorial for Dr, 
George H. Knight, ’77, bequest, adding to previous 
gift, of Mrs. George H. Knight in memory of her 
husband, $50,000.00, 

John C. and Virginia C, Shaffer Foundation: 
The gift of John C. Shaffer in memory of his son, 
Kent Shaffer, ’07 S., $40,000.00, 

Louis Stern Memorial Fund: Additional gift 
from Mr, Benjamin Stern, to increase principal of 
fund to $100,000—$40,000.00, 

William Henry Bishop Fund for School of the 
Fine Arts: Bequest of William Henry Bishop, ’67, 
$29,887.00, 

Clarence S. Day Memorial Fund: A gift made in 
memory of the father of Clarence Day, ’96, George 
Parmly Day, ’97, and Julian Day, ’01, $25,000.00. 

Lavinia 8, Day Memorial Fund: A gift made in 
memory of the mother of Clarence Day, 96, 
George Parmly Day, ’97, and Julian Day, ’01, 
25,000.00. 

Donald Grant Mitchell Fellowship Fund: Be- 
quest of Edward L. Ryerson, ’76 S., $25,000.00. 

William Henry Sage Memorial Scholarship Fund: 
A gift of Mrs, Sage in memory of her husband, 
William Henry Sage, ’65, $20,000.00. 

Yale Daily News Building Fund: Gifts of Yale 
Daily News Boards from 1921 to 1928, inclusive, 
$17,197.58, 

Townsend Trust Association, Corbey Court 
Scholarship: Gift of William V. Griffin, LL.B., 
08, $10,000.00. 

Richard C. Hunt, LL.B., ’08, $10,000.00. 

Harold Ludington Hemingway Memorial Fund: 
A gift from M. Louise Hemingway and James 8S. 
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Hemingway, ’20, in memory of their brother 
Harold Ludington Hemingway, ’14, $10,000 

Francis Hartmann Markoe, Jr., Scholars 
Fund: Bequest of Mrs. Madeline 8S. Markos 
named in honor of her son, Francis Hartma 
Markoe, Jr., ’06, $10,000.00, 

Sax Research Fellowships: Anonymous gift 
memory of Jacob B, and Stella R. Sax, $10, 

John C. Shaffer Lectureship Fund in Divir 
School: The gift of Mr. John C, Shaffer in men 
of his son, Kent Shaffer, ’07 8., $10,000.00, 

Theodore Botsford Shelton Scholarship F 
Bequest of Mrs, Madeline S. Markoe in memory 
her father, Theodore Botsford Shelton, M.D., 18 
$10,000.00. 

Bequest of Frederic Augustus Ward, ’62, # 
000.00. 

Daniel Lathrop Lawton Scholarship Fund 
quest of Mrs. Jennie L. Lawton in memory of ! 
son, Daniel Lathrop Lawton, 09, $8,500.01 

Joseph Hendley Townsend Scholarship Fund 
Bequest of Miss Emily Allison Townsend in mer 
ory of her brother, Joseph Hendley Townsend, ’% 
$8,000.00. 

John Templeton Doneghy, Jr., Research Fu 
The gift of Mrs. Ray Palmer in memory of her s 
John Templeton Doneghy, Jr., 711, $5,000.00 


School Forest at Keene, New Hampshire: A gift 


from Mrs. Sanders W. Hart, $5,000.00. 
Two Brothers Fellowship Fund: Additional g 


from Miss Caroline Hazard in memory of her 


brothers, Rowland Gibson and Frederick Rowla! 
Hazard, $5,000.00. 


Hubert Ames McGuire Memorial Fund: A gift 


from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. McGuire in memory} 
of their son, Hubert Ames McGuire, ’24, $5,00( 
John Upshur Moorehead Fund: Bequest of Mrs 
Kate Upshur Moorehead in memory of her s 
John Upshur Moorehead, ’08 S., $5,000.00. 
William Gilman Thompson Fund: Payn 
through Mrs, Carlos de Heredia from the estat 
William Gilman Thompson, ’77 S., $5,000.00 
Edward Francis Ayers Publication Fund: B« 


quest of Mrs. Harriet L. Ayers in memory of her 


son, Edward Francis Ayers, ’88, for benefit 
American Journal of Science, $3,000.00. 

Hart Lyman Prize Fund: Gifts from Mrs, Hunt 
ington Lyman, Mrs, J. Nelson Steele, Jr., and Mrs 
Rowland Stebbins, in memory of their father, H 
Lyman, ’73, $2,000.00, 

Alpheus Henry Snow Prize Fund: Additi 
bequest of Mrs. Snow in memory of her husband 
Alpheus Henry Snow, ’79, $2,000.00. 

Alice Derby Lang Prize Fund: The gift of I! 


Y 


fessor Henry R. Lang in memory of his wife, $1, 


500.00, 
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from Mr. 


their son 


Additional gift 


honor of 


June Binney Fund: 


i Mrs. Edwin Binney in 


win Binney, Jr., 721, $1,400.00, 
tle News 1912 Board Prize Fund: The gift of 
am V. Griffin, 712, $1,000.00, 
, $9,265,509.84. 


The Alumni Fund 


fts to income from non-reunion classes, $150 


on princiy of Alumni Fund, $141, 
4, 
fts to principal of Alumni Fund made by 
reunion classes, $61,021.00, 
Gifts to principal of Alumni Fund made by 


n classes, $169,624.35, 


quests to principal of Alumni Fund received 
ng the year: Frederick Mead, ’71 (additional 
17; Thomas F. Gaylord, ’73, $1,000.00 


, $534,030.55. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


ACHIEVEMENT OF DULL PUPILS 
UNDER THE DALTON PLAN 
is a not uncommon practice to evaluate 
ew methods of instruction on the basis of their 
Valua- 
are equally commonly based upon more or 
This has 


rhaps been especially so with the Dalton 


its with normal or bright pupils. 


s subjectively determined measures. 
Plan, for it is a plan requiring and developing 
such traits as individual initiative and control, 

terest-effort span and systematic organizing 
ibility, traits which are commonly acceded to be 
both diffieult te measure and possessed of in 

rh degree by the bright alone. 

The present study considers the results of 
the Dalton method as engaged in by dull pupils 
nd as carried on in one school. It employs as 

easures of the success of the plan, not esti 
mates of abstract effects, but rather Stanford 
Achievement Test seores in the school subjects. 
The measures, be it noticed, are in terms of 
the standards toward which the conventional 


The 
eves that the investigation is in a sense crucial 


tructional method strives. writer be- 


‘In cooperation with Miss Regina C. M. Burke, 
principal of Public School 39, Bronx, New York 

ty, and Mr. Isadore Zobel, research student, at 
the College of the City of New York. 
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gifts to be added to the principal of 
Alumni 


should be made of the following eontributior 


In the 


their Class funds in the 


of the Reunion Classes: 

Colleae S ntific Neb 
1874 $ 1,045.00 
1879 30,000.00 
1884 8,400.00 1884 8 - S4 
1889 6,225.00 ISS9 8S. 78 
1894 3,900.00 1894 8. 2,460.00 
1899 12,500.00 1899 S$ 6,000.00 
1904 20,000.00 1904 S$ 10,000.00 
1909 2,236.00 1909 8S 42.00 
1914 9,053.00 1914 § 2,994.50 
1919 4,653.20 1919 8. 652.15 
1923 1,777.00 1923 8. 642.50 
1926 2,290.00 1926 8. 329.00 


AND STATISTICS 


in that the Dalton Plan was employed with dull 
pupils and was evaluated in terms of measures 
somewhat alien to its principal aims. 

The subjects employed in the investigation 
were an unselected group of 169 pupils in the 
sixth grade at Publie School 39, Bronx, New 
York City. At the time of the administration 
of the Stanford Tests, 
mately a year before the present study, thirty 


Achievement approx) 
three pupils had had two terms of the Dalton 
Plan, seventy-one had had one term and sixty 
Dalton instruction. In the 
results the two Dalton 


The National Intelligence 


five had had no 
presentation of the 
groups are combined. 
Test was used in most cases to determine the IQ. 
Otherwise the Haggerty Intelligence Test Delta 
2 was employed. 

First, the 


achievement in relation to capacity (i.e., the 


Several comparisons are possible. 


effort or accomplishment quotient, the AQ) of 
the dull Dalton pupils may be compared with 
the AQ of the average or bright Daltons. Table I 
presents such comparisons. Thus, reading hon 
zontally : the twenty-five one or two term Dalton 
pupils in the 6B’, a bright section, had an aver 
age IQ of 129.6, and an average educational 


quotient, based on the composite score on the 
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TABLE I 
DULL, AVERAGE AND BRIGHT DALTONS COMPARED 
IN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ACTUAL AND EX 
PECTED ACCOMPLISHMENT AND THE 
DATA ON WHICH DIPFFERED 
ARE BASED 
" z = > 
y 5 Rg CG < = 
Present i 5 2 <2 ¥ = 
seetio! P.-E Ms “L on be 5 = 
5S be > i : z 
6B bright 25 129.6 121.5 92.7 92.0 m 
6B’ high ave 8 106.4 117.0 109.7 8.3 11.4 
6B op. (dull 16 82.2 95.8 116.6 104.1 12.5 
6A’ (bright 14 134 129 96 90.8 5.2 
6A* (high ave 24 112 120 107 96.8 10.2 
6A op. (dull 17 82 9] 111 104.8 6.2 
6B* and 6A‘ averaged 2.3 
6B’ and 6A® averaged 10.5 
6B « p- and 6A op averaged 9.3 


121.5. The 


division 


Stanford Achievement Tests, of 
AQ of this group, determined by the 
of the EQ by the IQ, But high 1Q’s 
usually have low AQ’s and low 1Q’s tend to 
have high AQ’s. The expected AQ, 92.0 of the 


next column, was determined by the use of a 


was 92.7. 


regression line giving the average AQ’s actually 
The 
twenty-five bright Dalton pupils of the 6B" dis- 
an effort or slightly 
above (.7 point) the usual expectancy. 
ing the Actual Minus 
pected AQ” column, one sees that the eight 


earned by pupils having various IQ’s.? 


played accomplishment 
Glane 
Ex- 


down “Difference 


average Dalton pupils of 6B* showed decidedly 
superior effort (11.2), and 
prising, that the sixteen dull Dalton pupils of 


what is more sur- 
the 6B op. excelled even the marked superiority 
of the average. 

The 6A sections offer less striking and yet 
highly significant results. Here, still in terms 
of the actual minus the expected AQ’s, the 
but the dull 
pupils were more successful in their display of 
relative effort than the bright Daltons. 
bining the 6B and 6A sections, the bright were, 

2Andrew H. MacPhail, ‘‘The Correlation Be 
tween the IQ and the AQ,’’ ScHOOL AND Society, 
16: 586, November 18, 1922. Supplemented by 
E. Nifenecker, New York City Bureau of Refer 
ence, Research and Statistics, ‘‘ Pupils’ Progress 
through the Grades,’’ p- 133. 


average Daltons excelled most, 


Com 
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on the average, 2.3 points above their expect 
AQ’s; the average were 10.5 above, and the du 


9.3 above. 


Dalton method works with the dull even better 


than it does with the bright and almost as we 
as it does with the average pupils. 

Much as one should like to believe that 
results of this study prove the proposition th 
the Dalton Plan 
the self-direction of the pupils 


with its great reliance up 


meets the diff 
culty of teaching the school subjects to the d 
accuracy of thought requires the mentioning 
conditions which tend not so 


several much 


disprove the above proposition as to indicat 
that its truth is only tentatively shown for t 

present. First, the number of pupils employe 
in the study is too small to eliminate fully the 
influence of irrelevant factors favorable to 
bright, the average or the dull. Second, becaus 
tests had 


formly given to the pupils before they beg 


standard achievement not been un 
studying under the Dalton method, it was nec« 
sary to assume that at the beginning the brig 
average and dull pupils were equally close 
the accomplishment respectively expected 
Third, the sixth grade of the school 
Dalton 


pupils, was found to be considerably above t 


them. 
a whole, ineluding and non-Dalt 
usual standard in accomplishment, indicati 
that the 
the normal influence of the Dalton Plan mig 


tactor 


excellence of the school rather thar 


possibly be the dominant in bringin 


about the results indicated. 
defects may exist in the data and assumptio1 
underlying the of the 
AQ’s” would tend to cause the present 
Fifth, the use of 


Dalton Plan undoubtedly varies from schoo 


derivation “exper 


res 


to deviate from the true. 


school. 
may not apply to schools employing other var! 
tions of the method. 

These limitations of the complete validity 
the investigation do not, however, destroy 
probability of the truth of its findings. T! 
that the Dalton 
whatever else it may accomplish, succeeds 


indications are Plan, besid 


The present data indicate that the 


A 


Fourth, whatever 


The results found at the school studied 


teaching the school subjects to the duller pupi's 


about as well if not better than to the brighter, 


relative capacity being taken into account. 
Harotp H. ABELSON 


COLLEGE OF THE City OF New YorK 





